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ES "af ditionary. Ha etymologi it. Gon- 
Sorg. Lope de Vega, and Calderon. Au- 
tos Sacramentales and Loas. The devil 

: zn uariuus plays. Thedevilturn dpreache. 3 
* 1 Moreto. Not atts, but daye.. EE... 
"Treg Unitiet Btthe minded. Saindte, Zarziiela, 28 ® = 

©" Entremes, and Mecigan - The pariſh 8 

cler. 7. Tranſlations of the claſſics, and | 
: ay 0 by chivalry.”  Quevedo, Fee, . . 

De L Iſla and his Fray Gerundio. Ca- : 

iti account of - Arabic books.” Juan c 1 
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| Fe. ns. and that (for 3 idle- 


neſs is as much inherent in the Spaniard ; 
and the Italian, as the oppoſite. quality i 8 


2 4 


the Engliſhmas c or the Dutchman. But 
a a great ſhare of Lagacity | would. not be 
neceſſary to dilcover the ality. of this 
affection, and indeed of all aſſertions of 
_ this kind, were we but willing to ſhake 


* 
. 


4 4 


off o our own. mental idleneſs, la aſide our 


. = x 


national prejudices, and exert. our acul- . 


LIL 7 4 8 


dies in the caly Shows, of our own n per- 
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Men Have j no. herent qu ities but 
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1 are common to the whole ſpecies ; 


d, tould, we g grant that thoſe charae- | 
. 25 are right in their a tion 


r af tions, we | 
could not avoid adopting the abfurd o «4 


rr 921 42994 a 


e; that Providence has. been ſo partial 
to „ 
as to imp part to. one generation. (for in- 
, an in innate Tove of ha « 9 and to 
ras | invincible aveffion't6 it. 
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would t at by if w we "would | but uke. 1 

| 80 rea on EY Sake us cally com 

prehen | that human f nature has always 5 | 

bt th le Hane throug hout by world; 

though the nations 155 which the world = 
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is; divided may temporari Y. 2 from . 


W444. 


Each; otHer i 10 feveral reſpects; an be al 4 | 


bis viltd CORES 8 4 317 
ternately active or inaQive, brave or oe 
ardly, learned. or ignorant, honeft or F dif- 


* 8 5 


honeſt. Söber reaſon would inform us 


Kinds 


} 
that | particular vittues and particular; 2% 
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| 15 il at times take poſſeſſion of this or 


hat tract of land, Foy its InhaBi fan 


for a a while i in ps a mannef as to app ear 
irreſiſtible. 3 then loſe their power bY de? 


4 23 1 
| grees; ſhift. away imperceptibly, and 
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make toom for other virtues and other 
vices, which will raiſe or fink the people | 
according to the n nature of their tendency. 


This rotation i is incellant, though 27 


times quicker ald ſometimes flower ; but 


1 


men continue fil) to be eſſentially | the 
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fame, ſtill endowed with the fame ſuſ- 
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ſame general nature, Does activity pre- 


vail in one nation? The virtues which 
are the inſeparable concomitants of ati 
l vity, will give ſuperiority to that natien 
over others. Does inaQivity prevail? In- 
feriority will be the conſequence. Theſe 
were the cauſes that made this and that : 
nation alternately great or little, glorious 5 
or inglorious alternately. Medes, Aﬀy- / 
rians, Perſians, Macedonians, Greeks, 


| Romans, Goths, IT urks, and 10 forth, 


= 


Fs E were. by turns. the greateſt and the loweſt 


people in the world. Each had a period, 


during which they were in a manner en- 
titled to pork this ul that nation 
with . 
| The Englich, 5 are at preſent the | 
"4 moſt active people that exiſts, ſtand of 
cCourſe quite at the head of mankind. 
we How long they will enjoy. the poſt of ho- . 
nour, no body can poſſibly tell. But A 
_ every body 6 can tell, that they muſt con- | 


tinue 
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| ceptibility of good and bad qualities, ill 2 
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tinue to exert themſelves with unremit- 
ted vigour if they will avoid retrograda- 
tion, as was the cafe with the Freneh and 
| Spaniards} who have in their turn been 
very active, not many centuries ago, and 
| loſt the privilege of preheminence by a 


relaxation of that activity which animated 1 


them during a certain period. Let the 
Engliſh remit of their preſent vigour, and 
they will infallibly be lowered with a ra- 
pidity equal to that by which they have 
been raiſed. They will infallibly ſee ſome 5 
rival nation lifted up to their prejudice, 
and entitle the faſhionable characteriſers 
of the next generations. to brand their 
unborn progeny with that fame note of 
idleneſs, which they have at preſent ſome: | 
right to beſtow- upon other nations, the 
_ Spaniſhin particular, | 
But let us ſuppoſe, for mite fake,” 


the Engliſh ſtripped of their preſent ſu- 
periority over all the preſent nations, 


_ which they have undoubtedly obtained by 
5 1 * activity: let us ſuppoſe 
. B 3 their | 


TS) 


_ dei influence; get extending much be- 
Pond their native land, 3s it is in a great 
meaſure the caſe with the Spapiards; ; 
Leas any hodꝝ be ſeriguſty of opinion that 
the, nature of the Engliſh would alter in 
ch a caſe, and Weis pes ; charaQe-. > 5 
——- - riſtics undergo any, real change? That = 
; they would intrinſically be leſs courageous : 
+ _ - than they are at preſent? Leſs liberal} 
m- Leſs.apt to eswe dl I 
perfect all arts? 
1 Surely no ſuch rebelut on wen haps 
0 in their nature. Then would wir- 
5 tally be juſt as they,aQually, are, though, - 
thoſe qualitiezin them might have fewer ; 
bjects to, act upon than, they, hows at, 
 - Preſent. The Engliſh, would: in ſuch a, 
© Te caſe navigate leſs, fight eſs, give leſs, | 
ſtudy lefs, work leſs: but this. is, all, We, 
2”: 0 pur; We en hy caſe 


in 
1 dach a caſe. 5 31 4 5 
„ 1 1 Theſe con 3 5 put a. me. * 
ns of humour vith, thoſe pyny philoſophers, —- 


wy are dein ring ing in Pon ears, „ 


ter 


chat the Lana, are naturally jealous, the "> 


| French, naturally volatile, the Germans. 
naturally heavy. How can a man for- 
bear to grow waſpiſh when. a conceited 
fellow ſteps. forth, aud repreſents buman 
nature in theſe. falſe colours? Aſſettions 
of this ſort ought perpetually to be com- 
| bated, and. every opportunity ſeized to exe 
poſe them as partial, as ridiculous, as 
abſurd, and as generally tending, to.raiſe 

| the contempt and antipathy of one part 
of mankind againſt the other, Which 
ought, to be no body's buſineſs. but tha 
devil's. It is the devil's buſineſs, to ſpread 
— ſuch erroneous notions, that men m 
notz conſider themſelves, as brothers, but 
contenan and hate each other. Men not 
influenced by the ſuggeſtions of the de- 
. have long told us, that mankind ares 
nothing elſe but a great family and he 
is no great friend to that family who con- 
tmibutes his mite towards keeping it in 
Ascot and in enmity with ne w_ 


3 ee 
„ ay 1 0 By 


* 2 1 8 

By this grave and prolix proem you 
in ſee at once, that I am far from hav- 
ing adopted the far-ſpread notion, that 
the Spaniards are naturally idle. If they 
do leſs than the Engliſh, the Dutch, or 
any other preſent nation; it is for no 
other reaſon than that they have leſs to 
do. Put them in a condition to be more 


active, and more active they will be. I _ 


judge of this by what paſſes actually un- 
der my eyes. I go to ſee. them in their 
ſhops and other places where any work 
= going on, and I find that they do what 
they have to do with bevoenibg r ; 
 fulneſs and ſpeed. BY 
I viſited this morning a large printisg- 
office i in the Calle de las Carretas; a ſtreet 
i called, and chiefly inhabited by Prin- 
ters and Bookſellers. The briſkneſs of 
above fifty workmen employed in thas\ | 
printing-office, was a plain proof to me, 
that when the Spaniards are put to of 
they can be as aCtiye as other people, I 


aſked two fellows at one preſs, how many 
| ſheets 


hs 
ſheets 655 could work off i in a day, and 
was anſwered five and twenty hundred, 
Which 1 thought a pretty good number. 
eſpecially as they were none of the moſt 
muſcular men. Were readers ſo nume- 
rous throughout this country as they are 
in England and France, the Spaniſh prin- 
ters would work as much as thoſe of 
France and England; and by a parity of 
reaſon, the Spaniſh workmen in all other 
branches of manufacture would do as their 
manufacturers of books. What comes 
then of the aſſertions in disfavour of this 
nation, ſo much inſiſted on by ſhallow 
and malignant characteriſers, who are 
perpetually miſtaking effects for cauſes, | 
and painting one part of mankind as in- 
trinſically different from the other? 

5 Having looked into ſeveral of the many 
bookſellers- ſnops that are in that ſtreet 
de las Carretas and in ſome other, I had 
reaſon to be aſtoniſhed at the vaſt quan- 
tity of books the Spaniards have written 
5 in their language, Before I came here, 

8 knew 
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n n. in it a great deal 

of ame dür me and pogtry ; yet L had 

ſcascely any idea of their ſtock of litera- 
35 the. — che mang idee of books 
that have paſſed in , inder my, 


got a notion . nuch neg- 
lected an acquaintance with the Know- 
ledge. colleged, by the ſcholars of this 
country. Of. the learning of France we 
are tolerably. inf 
| of England, 495 have traptzed a pretty 
. conſiderable. number 7 
- Put we have thamefully anode; ths! 
books of Spain, of late at leaſt, and know 
almoſt, nothing of what, they have heep 
doing for theſe two hundred years, though 
aur language bears a much greater affinity 
to. its language, than either 42: d * 
1 or Englanßcg 
The Spaniſh language with aha 0 
its foupd, ſeems to, me even more har mor 


aurs. 15 is at leaſt. full as ſuſ- 
| ceptible 


* 1 


: en of avi as outs, Which is not 


che caſe with thoſe of England and France, | ; : 


Like” that of Tuſtany it has ſome ſoft 
gutturality, which readers. it quite en- 
chanting to my ear. You way; then eaſily 


imagine, that being ſpoken hy a King and 
a court much more conſiderable than any 
in Italy, it is of courſe much more po- 
liched than ours, perhaps more abundant 
alſqin words and phraſes. It is uncom- 
mon in Italy to hear people ſpeak Tuſcan 
with exactneſs and elegance, even in Tuſ- 
cany itſelf. But here every man and wo- 
man one degree above the vulgar, make 


it a point, as in England and France, to 


expreſs themſelves with the greateſt pror 
priety. Many of their late writers have 


ſtrove to ſurpaſs their predeceſſors, in this 


point, but is that the caſe with us? No. 


A great number of ours ſeem; to have 


f _ emulouſly endeavoured: who ſhould ſur- 
'., pals the other in forging abe worde | 


and _ arQus; a 
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The Didionagy that contains this 

| tongue, - is full as voluminous as that of 8 ; 
Della Cruſea, and was com piled by the 
members of an academy of Belles Lettres 

_ Inftituted here by Philip V, "Wk called 
a 2 Real Academia Eſpanola. e 
This dictionary is in fix quarto vo- 
| laws, of about ſeven. hundred: pages 

each, printed in 1726. 

The firſt volume contains the "Ig 5 
tory letter to that King, 4 cuyas reales 

_ .expenfas (ſays the title) /e haze eta * 
at whoſe expence this work ts carried on. 
_ ©  Befides the dedication, that firſt ve- 
5 hin contains a preface, a hiſtory of the 
academy, a diſcourſe on the origin of the 
Spaniſh language, another on Spaniſi 
etymologies, and a third on the Spaniſh 
o orthography, together with a liſt of the 
Authors, out of which the acadernicians | 

5 —_— their great worrxk. | 

. Thoſe authors are noted chronologi- * 

15 cath down in- — and divided into 

ix claſſes, | „„ 1 


[ 13 * | 
be firſt claſs contains the authors who 
wrote before the) year 1200. But 1 ought 
to ſay author and not authors ; as under 
| that claſs only one book i is quoted, which | 
bears the title of F uero Fuzgo. This book 
originally written in Latin, long before 
the Arabs conquered Spain, and tranſ- 
lated into Spaniſh | in the eleventh cen- 
tury. as feveral learned Spaniards pre- 
tend, is here looked upon as the fountain- 
head of the Spaniſh laws, and the chief 
_ ground-work of their political inſtitution, 
like the Magna Charta of the Engliſh. 
The ſecond claſs has but three books 
written in the thirteenth century. 88 8 
The authors of the third claſs, from | 
| the year 1300 to 1400, are numerous | 
enough, and ſtill more the following from 
1400 to 1 500, and ſo downwards. 
The Spaniſh tongue has been culti- 
vated as early as the Tuſcany and their 
books written in the fourteenth century, 
differ but very little, With regard to 
words and ph raſes, from thoſe that are 
0 written 


| EE HS 


written 1 845 which is 15 * cafe 410 
us; and the Spaniards, like us, have 


written upon all manner of ſub) ets. * 


It i is a very difficult thing te to find. hs 


Lat * BE 


| Spanich dictionary compleat. The aca- 
| demicians, : it ſeems, gave away : a — 
15 number of copies of the firſt volume 
= ſoon as printed, by way of compliment 


to all the conſpicuous men in the nation; 


on the ſuppoſition that whoever had 
the firſt, gratis, would not heſitate to 
buy up the reſt as they went on publith= 


4 we! ia 4 & 


ing: but they were miſtaken, and a great 


many copies of the following five you ky 


| lumes remained upon the academicians' 
hands thus imperfect; fo that, one may 
eaſily have. theſe. five for five n 
which make about four pounds Engliſh ; 3 
but a compleat copy fells for * the 
money. . | 
; Beſides, the dibionary, ihe s Sp FRY 
| have a great. number of books, 8 A5 treat 
> Fehr 1 of their Tanguage. Amongſt the | 

moet 
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Halt Wen are Bernardo Aulfeie, a ne 
Sebaſtian 4; Covarritvias Orozco. n 
- are“ work is intitled, Del Orige gen y 
: Fmicipio de la ; Lengiia Caftellans | o Roma 44 
75 oy aſs en Efpand, Se. Printed: n 
Madrid 1674. ou know that the Spa- 
Biärds call their * by any of theſe 
names: ; Lengua Efpaiiola, Lengta Catel. 
Jana, Romance Cafteltano, or fi my pls y R= 5 
nunc, Without the addition either of 
| the word cafe, or Efpatet; '{6 that, 4 
A Han ho peut "Spatiſh is Gun Nabe | 
1 * que Las 1 e, oy We call like- 
fits our language by three names: Lin- 
Fu Balas, e Te ofe cara, abd Lingua 
. 0 
e work r Allele @ Ai forts) is 
Tkewile as rare as the firſt volume of the 
1 dictionary, if not more. I paid 
_ dearer for it than 1 ought, confitfering g 
that Tam 4 traveller not over burthened 
With money, "but could not reſiſt the 
_ temptation, as I find that it "abounds i in : 
that kind of of learning for which I have al- 


4 z . 


ys 


1 1 


ways had a fondneſs. Aldrete traces 1 
language of Spain as far back as the Ro- 
mans, through the various changes it has 

: undergone under | the different nations 
that ſucceſſively invaded and poſſeſſed 
this country. His work is full of erudi> | 
tion, as you may well think that ſuch. a 
plan required; and a good deal of rare 
knowledge i is to be picked out of i l. 50 
Rs. Covarruvias' s book I have ſeen two 
; bt wg both i in folio, and both in two 
volumes; the firſt edition printed in 


. 1673, the ſecond in 1674 by the. lame 


© ok printer, Melchor Sanchez, en Madrid. The 
ſecond i is the beſt. It i is intitled Te er * 3 
. Lengua Caftellina o ” Eſpanola, au * 
mented by Remigio Noydens, . : Gs = 
This Tz eforo is a kind of efymologics 5 
: dickionary. Several thouſand of 3 
1 words, derived from che Hebrew, Greek, | | 
18 Latin, Cantabrian, | Gothick, Arie, 


** 


and. Woſtrated 3 in 1 55 'F ew nations can 
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—— Bara: ale | publiſhed. a ſrnall 
_ oftavo, intitled (a) Ortographia de 1a 
Lengua Caſtellana. Should any of you | 


ever want to know Spaniſh more than to- 
lerably, I have here pointed out the 
chief works that are indiſpenſably neceſ- 


”_ towards ſuch an acquiſition. _-, 
Ca: it in wet Power: to AR here but a 


vour pi 8 not yet hoy done 


by any of our countrymen, . and give Italy 
an inſight into the knowledge that this 


nation has been accumulating theſe ſeve- 


ral centuries. At preſent ſuch an under- 
taking is. quite beyond. my abilities. I 
have had Spaniſh enough theſe many 
years for common converſe, and can even 


feel many of its elegancies and pretti· 
: "ed The beſt edition is the third, printed at Madrid | 


1763. Tis an Swe. F about N Pager, maſt 855 


1 5 * . A 


. «. 
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| to me 


than even the language of Italy. Some 


Wy * 1. 
neſſes, ut ry could apply to it wielt 
any great degree of vigour, never having 
been e eue any conſiderablo num- 
ber of bobks at any tine. Don Quixats, 
ſome lyrick poetry by Beſcdn and Garcii- 
Lb, fore plays of Calderon and De Vega. 
the hiſtories of De Solis, Sauubval, and 
Herrera, half a dezen Books of chivairy, _ 
with A. 5 de Tormes, the ꝓoem of 
the Araucana and the Tranflation of Or- 
lando Furiofs, make near the whole of my 


e 


Fpaniſh reading. What cam 1 do 'with 


ſuch a ſlender: ſtock towards an undertak- 

Ing 10 great, as that of giving 4 _ 

tent idea of the Spaniſh learning? 
However, 1 will not paſs ſuch a . 


ect it in perfect filence, but communicate : 


to you. what ittle . 


power. ES | * 4 D Jos 5 


The oo 101 sse of Spain ſeems 
o differ ſtill more from its proſe, 


of the Spaniſh poets I find ſo very diffi- 
cult, that I am ton WRAY or 
other 


— — — 
— 


| [1.266 Þ 


other e in every page, eſpecially 
| whenA read the works of Gdagora,: a {an 
tyrical lyrick, ridiculed by. Le Sage in 
bis famous romanceof Gil Blas, but much 
eſteemed by this nation. To make my» 
ſelf an abſolute maſter of Gingors's lan 
guage, would certainly tequire of me 
ſome months of cloſe application, though 
I can read Bgſean and Garcillaſſ with as 
much eaſe as I do Petrarrſ and Bembo, 
whoſe lyriek verſes theſe two Spaniards 
ſeem to have endeavoured to imitate. 
I need not tell you, that this nation has 
produced a great number of dramatic 
poets, The two that proved moſt volu- 
minous are Lope de Vega Sande 1. Cal- 
derdn de Bare. 

Lope de Vega, they 1 1 lefe ; in 
print more than three hundred dramatick 
pieces, out of twice ſa as many that he 
had written. Another imagination ſo | 
fertile in plots and characters, has never 
f () Some ſay ſo many, that 1 dare not name the num- 

un of being called fooliſhly cradulaus. | 
| C n exiſted; 


r — 
* * = — —— a4 "teh 


1”: 1 4 | . | 
Hiſled 4 band of Calderon 1 * in my 
poſſeſſion ten quarto-volumes, which 
: contain near a hundred and thirty Playe; 
5 + 2 beſides fix other ſuch volumes of his Autc J 
SBacramentales, which are a kind of reli- 
| gious tragedies, or comedies, or tragi- 
. comedies. Of ſuch Autos he wrote very 
A near a hundred, and there is a printed liſt 
2 of another hundred plays more, which are 
| attributed to him, though not included 
in the collection of his works, publiſhed 
after his « * N one 'of His intimate 
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friends, „„ 5 nh, ö 
To enter into a eriticifin of theſe tb 


poets dramas, beſides that it would 
prove too prolix, is beyond my ſtrength. 
To fit in judgment upon the theatrical 
performances of a foreign nation, requires 
much more knowledge of its language, 
; manners, and euſtoms, than comes to my 
ſhare with regard to the Spaniards. I 
. can only ay in general, that no nation, 
=. but the Spaniſh and Portugueſe, - could 
=—_ "= bear the — of an Auto Sacra- 
1 — — mental, 


E * 1 

mental, of which: there are many in this 
| language, beſides thoſe of Callerun. 
The aſſociation of ſacred and = 
made in this ſort of compoſitions, is not 


\ calculated for any people, but the Por- 


tugueſe and the Spaniſh, In all the Autos 
that I have as yet read, I find, amongſt. 
other oddities, - men and women brought 
in with allegorical creatures, with fabu- 
lous deities, with prophets and ſaints, 
with angels and devils, with the bleſſed” 
virgin, and even with our Saviour hin- 
lr a ſpecimen of an Auto, I will only 
give yon the names of the Dramatis Per- 
"= introduced in one of them, written 
by Calderon, and en titled: A Dios Por 
razon de eſtado, © To God for a reaſon of 
«fate. | — bd . cl 
WIr, a gentleman. 21 31483.4. Jan 
 TroucuT, 4 madman. 
Nie HEATHEN RELIGION, an ugh th. 
Me SYNAGOGUE, a filthy-woman.. 
MAR, a monſtrous man. 
| C 3 Sta 


Ty [ 22 ] 
2, Pn eG.. 
BAr TI, 4 five boys :- ned Nn! 
: PRIEST HOOD; a ms. t. 
NATURAL Law, a uh n. 
LAW e GRACE, @ lady. 
-T#RBB; WoMEN on... Lbs: fs 
_- What weuld you ſay to 3 — hg 
were. they [exhibited upon our ſtage, 
even on the ſuppoſition het! they were 
ever ſo conſiſtent 4 = 11 
The Anta are generally Low he 
a Lea, which is ſometimes a play by it- 
ſelf, and ſometimes, only an introduction 
to a play. The  Dramatis Perfone be= - 
| longing te the Loa that goes before the 
above-named Auto, are no leſs extraordi- a 
nary. Here they are. „ 
FAITH, 4 * „„ N PT ELON SE. b; k: 
3 eee eee ee. 
| TREO Os ola 10 

8 ro DP: 1 Junis- 


jg 4] 
-2JvRIsPRUDENCE, 2 lh. 
PnItosor nx, a lady. S 95 0 6 
ct, :odads ::c; i. ado ad 5 7 
-NATvVURE, abs: to no e end 
Mustczaxs of either ſe xx. 
Tou will poffibly wonder at the many. 
female actors introduced by Calderon in 
theſe compoſitions. But beſides that the 
words - Faith, ) Renown) Theology, Turiſ⸗ 
prudence, &c. are of the: ſeminine gender 
in the Spaniſh tongue, you muſt alfa 
Ekno that in Calderon's days it was not 
permitted to the men to act upon the 
ſtage; ſo that men's characters were then 
acted by women: and it is but of late 
years, that the Spaniards have obtained 
this permiſſion, I cannet tell whether by - 
the government or the inquiſition. Sees 
the whims of nations! In England about 
2 century ago no women wete allowed to 
act; and this has been during many ages 
paſt, and is ftill, the practice in the 
1 85 capital and in Portugal. * 
1 * 4 e Be- 


- cede the Autos Sacramentales, ah e 
have other Loas that are not ſacred, con- 
fiſting of one or two acts. Theſe are 
recited on ſolemn feſtivals, eſpecially on 
the birth- days and wedding · days of their 
Kings, Queens, and other great perſon- 
ages. In one of Calderon's, that was 
exhibited in honour of Charles II. a- 
mongſt the interlocutors I find three - 
birds; that is, the phoenix, the eagle, and ah 
the peatocł, together with the twelve 
+ months, and the r̃elve figns of the Zodiac. 
T will now give you leave to laugh at the 
French, who make not only rivers dance, FAKE 
bot! roſes, tulips, and other flowers. 
There are' likewiſe many Laas which 
are exhibited in the houſes of the nobility 
by their ſervants upon temporary ſtages 
erected for the purpoſe, eſpecially when 
the woefiery "happen to marry at their | 
country-ſeats.' A kind lord in theſe, do- | 


meſtic Loas 1 is ſure to be compared to Ju- 
e 5 5 be” WH 1 Ne 


3 
T ap. Mare, or Neptune; as zj "ol 
nus, Minerva, Diana, and every poſſible 
| ; moſt unmercifully brought to 
kneel, 15 5 his new bride, or even his 
mother, | 11115 45 
& The low people here, 55 1 5 
| 3 in love with | piritual Loas and Au- 
tos, becauſe they offer a great deal of the- 
atrical pageantry to their eyes. But the 
beſt ſort are much agaĩnſt this kind of 
 entertainments, which is a ſign that cri- 
ticiſm is making its way in this kingdom, 
if I conjecture right. I am even aſſured 
that the King intends (a) to forbid. their 
repreſentation, as the principal clergy* 
have not ceaſed to make remonſtrances to 
him againſt ſuch dramas ever fince * 
came to the throne. 

As to the other plays of Tope de Yee 
and Calderdn, many are the things in 
them that a critick might eafily find 
fault with. They both diſguſt me often | 


e His 24300 ferbad the Autes and Loes * 
By on date of this letter. 5 32 8 5 
5 1 n vich | 


1 
- , with che prebiity of their ſpeeches, with 
_ - their ſuperflions' deſeriptions, with 3 
metilly of tragical and conical ideas, with = 
keit frequency of far-fetched conceits, 
with their bombaſt and fuſtian interlarded 
with puns and quibbles, and above all 
with their frequent «ffoctations of hems and 
I perfonages. 1210 851 | 
In ſpight however of their numerous 
oddities, incongruities, and abſurdities, 
muſt own that I' cannot eaſily lay down 
their books when F'have once begun to 
| read, and am fo far an admirer of theſe 
two poets,” 4s to rank them both in the 
3 5 very firſt claſs of poetical geniuſſes. The 
cCopjioufneſs and originality of their inven- 
tion, their artfulnefs in entangling and 
diſentangling their plots, their vaſt va- 
riety of characters, therr numberleſs ſen- 
. riments, the force and elegance of their 
x expreſſion, their facility of verfificatioh, 
And feverat other of their excelſencics, 
ill me often with ſuch an enthuſtaſm, as 
to make me croſs rapidly over the oe 


- 
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of their errors, and forget the Gigs die- 
tates of ſober reaſon... Indeed the preſent 


race of play-wrights i in France and Eng- 
land, the drieſt and coldeſt that ever any 


theatrical age produced, inſtead of neg- | 


lecting or contemning the dramatick com- 


poſitions of Spain, would not do amiſs 


to read many of them, eſpecially. thoſe of 
De Vega | ih entree not to imitate 
them at all, but to warm and fecundate 
their own cold and barren imaginations. 
I muſt not omit to inform you, that 
the devil in a large number of Spaniſh 
plays, bears a very conſpicuous part, and 
is generally the protagoniſt of thoſe in 
which he is introduced. But wherever 
he makes the principal figure, I always 
find ſome angel, ſaint, or holy man 
brought in to counteract his ſchemes, 
defeat his purpoſes, and make him ſub- 
ſervient to the cauſe of virtue and reli- 5 
gion. Excuſe a ſhort ſketely of one of 
ſuch plays. It may poſſibly give you a 
clearer in6ght into the taſte and charatter 
OC FOE of 


1 this ET than any detail I could: give 
| * their general inclinations. ned 
2+ + 1 "mn the Diablo Predicadpr, % The Devil 
. as  turi'd Preacher.” the action is intro- : 
Auced by a long ſpeech of his devilſhip 
riding on a fiery dragon, In that ſpeech 
2 he vents his rage againſt the Franciſcan 
friars, who are continually robbing him 
of numbers, that would otherwiſe en- 
creaſe the populouſpeſs of his fiery re- : 
gions. He has juſt got intelligence, chat 
thoſe friars are come to ſettle at Lucca; ; 
and Lucca is a town in which he has 
long reigned in peace, thanks to ther 5 
5 berleſs vices of the inhabitants, who'are | 
now going to be converted, much to ft 
fn and diſhonlour.... 
To hinder the friars from ſettling in 
that town, the Devil orders his ſervant 
Afodeus to redouble his uſual diligence, 
and endeavour their expulſion before they 
get any firm footing, by ſteeling the 
hearts of the Luccheſe in ſo effectual a 
manner, that they may never be induced 


„ RI 
to pity the hardſhips of the holy intru- 
| FAY and relieve. % wants ien . =o 
leaſt alms. no ron oo! 
The combined efforts of e AK. 
modeus and his terrible maſter are ſo 
powerful, that the governor of Lucca be- 
eomes a moſt inveterate enemy to the 
Franciſcans, and the inhabitants inſtead ' 
of giving them loaves, loſe no opportunity 
cution proves ſo perverſe, that the pious 
deſigns of the friars are on the point of 
being fruſtrated, as they find themſelves 
in the moſt imminent danger of ſtarving. 
But the Nino Feſus cannot bear with - 
any patience the. double iniquity of men 
and devils: therefore comes down from 
heaven in his own perſon, along with the 
Archangel Michael; and, after'/a' ſhort 
dialogue, 8 orders him to 80 and bid the 
wicked Principe de las tinieblas, Prince 
* of darkneſs,” to aſſume the figure him 
ſelf of a Franciſcan friar, and preach fa _ 
 efficaciouſly to the Luccheſe, that they 


. - Mor er res toro * 
— —— — — 


ſtorms, ſwears and curſes, and emits fire 


companions themſelves greatly wanting 


r 15 C * 
2 0 4 / 7 
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may ** repent their: * Singin: 4 and 


return upon 8 220 _ 
leads to heaven. 4g il figs! 


- | /The order brought hee det His 


devi cannot  difobey. IIe frets and 


out at the mouth and noſtrils; but Rill 


* molt: ſubmit, maugre his pride and 


- He turns Franciſcan, is 


"ow Kiperior: to the little community, 


and enters upon his miſſion with a fince- 


* and feryour that he cannot help.. | 
But beſides the corrupted morals of the 5 


necheſe, he finds the morals of his He | 


emendation. Hypocriſy and luſt, glut- 


his Nine oommmnitys — theſe he mit 
take upon himſelf to reform as welk as 
F the townſmen- = 300 


One of che worſt ee in ale convent * | 
18 Fray Antolin, who has juſt begun an 


| intrigue with an amorous devotee, The 


1 5 | cloven- 


8 2 avarice, are 


——— —24 2 — a 


— 10 — Cw _ TT 
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loyen-footed. Father (a) Guardian has 
not loſt, any of his infernal privileges, 
though. Aparaty d n elne He 


#. 4 4 


i  jawant thoughts; | men; and che — 


vation of this power enables him to de- 
teck all the ſchemes of the, wicked friar 


dali juſt as they are going to haye 


their effect. Antolin gives a rendezvous | 

to his doxy; but the devil comes acroſs 
and diſturbs their meeting. Ayutalin em- 
beazzles ſome part of the alms given him 
for the whole community; but the devil 
brings him to an account for it. Antolin 
gets ta a lonely place, in order to regale 
himſelf with victuals on a faſting- day: 

but the devil lays hold of him juſt as he 
is going to ſlice the ham and uncork the 
bottle, forces him to empty his ſleeves of 
all the dainties concealed in them, and 
condemas him to faſt the harder for it. 
T hus 1 is Antolin expoſed to the audience 


2 Father Guardi an is « the title given 5 ; he Prat EY 
3 r 


— 


for a moſt vicious and cunning raſ al: 181 
I cannot but wonder how the Spaniſh fri- 
ars can beat this, and ſeveral other plays, | 
in which they are moſt unmercifully i= 
diculed. Vet they laugh themſelves” at 
the repreſentation of them; for you muſt ; 
know; that in Spain the friars are allowed 
to frequent the play-houſes, in Which 
there is a particular — ak is v defiived 
to the ecdlefiaſticks,”/ . 
MMany are the Hunioboiie paſſages in ks 
Diablo Predicador, and many the charac- 
ters in it, that ſet off each other, chief | 
to the diſadvantage of the religious orc erb, 
the Franciſcan in particular. But a na- 
tion uſed to more correctneſs in works of 
wit, could not eaſily be brought to reliſh 
this ſort of humour, eſpecially ſo ſhock- 
| ingly intermixed with the ſentiments of 
the Nino and the Archangel, who are cer- 
tainly not perſonages to be made ſub- 
ſervient to the purpoſe of diverting an 
urzhinking multitude; nor can any apo- 
logy be offered for ſuch indecent mon- 


22 
© 4 


— 


| ſtruofit ties. 


Ip ä — — 
— — — — 
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ſtrupſities. et ſo. bl 
tions of religion with the inclination to 
merriment in this nation, that this play, 
as I am told, is always acted to full houſes, 
and always, with the greateſt, applauſe. 
As to me, it ſhocked me ſeveral times as I 


peruſed it; but I muſt own, that I could 


not help laughing moſt ee ſe- 
veral times likewiſe. . ws owt 41 
To Lape de Vega and Calderdn 4 53 


i we muſt add Auguſtin Moreto, who holds 
the third place amongſt the Spaniſh « dra- 


matick writers. J know but /ix and thirty 
of bis plays, printed in three to, en Va- 
lancia 1690. What other works. he has 
publiſhed , 1 ; am n not acquainted. with, 
Some of Morets's plays are ſtill added. 7 
and, by thoſe 1 ave read, I ſee that (like 
his, two predece brs). be has great beau 
ties intermixed, with great defects. The 


| comedy, which, he has entitled el 'Caval- : 


Kro, is conſidered as one of the maſter- 


| pieces, of the Spaniſh- ns and I read, it 


with pleaſure. ide t lava 


Ft 8 8 


e III. 9 * I know 


ded are the no- 5 


* 


them are confined to three, which th: 
0 not wall 4, but days; and a Spaniſh 
poet is here reckoned a great preſerver of 
the unity of time, if he does but pry 5 
action to the ſpace of thtee days. 

this unity 18 often neglected, as a As 
the other two, about which the French 


f 


A 


n IIa of nö Spiniſh drama that TY 


vided into five acts. The gres 


rake ſo much noiſe, as if there was no 


poſitbility to divert and inſtruct an au- 
dience from thi ſtage, but by ſtrickly — 
0 hering to thert 
at all Rrupatous upon this Bead. Dots 

- 4 poet ftrictly preſerve the unities? 80 
Wuch the better. But When 1 g6 0 u 
1 play, 1 g0 with a reſolution to give | 
up to the deluſion of the ſcene: and pfo- 
Vicded the poet make his perſonages ſpeak 
. well in their reſpective characters, I do 
© not trouble myſelf much about petty de- 
viations from the three unities.” Let a plot | 
be ingenious, the courſe of nature ob- 
1 Ane the ſentiments yur n wit and 


For my part, I am n 


pelt 


bumour 


Fn pets — — 
— 
— ů 
” 


— re 


is a Kind f farce in one AF, or Joraw 

Wo 4 lay. It admits of muſick, and 3 is 
often fung throughout as well as the EA. 
2uils, Which is à kind of erte pus in 
Foo aths of rao der. 

FE EY v: The 


4} yas YT 


I agg" 7 
humour new; nie cutie ebfeber! * 
#poet ny: be ſure he ſhall not number 
me amwnglt: his cenſurets upon the ac- 


| count of any rule ſet down by the Grand 


Corneitle.® F Dot nom ow! 41e 186511 
"""Every' comedy is by te pbets of chis 


country generally intitled Comedia famija, 


or la geen Comedia. In a any other country, 
People would find fault with Bit m WhO 
praiſed Hi lis 60% work with fuch epithets; 


but here they make no more of them, 


than, if they were articles.” The ch 
may be damned on the rſt repreſehta- 
oa? yet ity is conſtantly! A Comedia fambſa. | 

The Span ards have ſeveral other dra- 
matick coinpolitions, 'befides their Autos, 


"Loas, Tragedies, Comedies, and Tragi- 


comedies. They have the Spine,” wh ich 


. 


— REF. 
wee e enges under 


at N the waders elde more 
than four, two men and two women 


The greater the buffoonry, he moſt per- 
fect the Entremes and the Mociganga. — 
will, abuſe your patience ſo much, as to 
| give- you the ſubſtance. of an Entremis 
entitled che Fan Clerk, which 1 found 
FIN, dierting, ip ſpight of, Jes moſt wn 
18 PHE IS ers Hts tous 4; 1 17 
„ pealang,,gpens the; feene; wih hi 
1 Mid What, fays he, what. ere you 
-< about, hu ley?.. We have been mar- 
«ried three months, and you, have ngt 
e yet brought me 4 ſon. Do ou ima- 
ieee that 1 will, ſuffer your to be ſo idle? 
. L. Saint Anthony, I will haye you do 

| % as, well as, your neighboure, or Ill 
5 5 0 "gl M9Wr 2. ust the Harhers FEA 
% ever was « ſen, the. very. ſt week. he 
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«© was married; and the Juſticeꝰs a 
ter was brought a bed of another even 
babes the wedding: There is ſcarce 
ea woman in the whole country, that 
Was not a mother as ſoon as ſhe was a 
wife; and why ſhould you be behind 
* them! Hark you, huſſey. My pa- 
« tience is out. I am going to market 
to be back againſt dinner. If you do 
not n me a boy againſt my coming 
„home, I will ee np ig | 
20 bones.” PTY 507 reg tn 
This ſpeech: the poor wife tent ler 
ne to interrupt, and ſtruggles to 
ſnow him how he owes it to her honeſty 
that he has not yet had his wiſh; but 
the clown is furious, and liſtens to no 
reaſon. He will have a boy directly, or 
will wk. her bones. He goes off ſtorm- 
ing at her impudence. 1 in being fingular, 
and; will chaſtiſe her for her lazineſs if 
' ſhe has not a boy on his nen from 
* bio ł n ob Hin SHER © 


„ os 
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8 aue Par ib Clerk anda neighbour's wife, 


What is the matter ſays the dame. 
„What ails your man, that he is run 
but in ſuch a huff? We came hither to 
et the noiſe, and thought he was going to 
by: beat you. What ails the filly fellow ? 

- She ve ae them both with her huf- 


* bun Vos give me ie your advies, and - 
«help me out of this ſcrape if you can. 


„He will certainly beat me if * do o not 3 


+ 
8 , 9 I 
% 1 _ 


"_ * comply.” | 
Such a fool Wet er 55 
« the other woman. We have wing | 


to do, but to palm a child upon him.“ 


8 How: can we nk e Fg raus | 
*. ene Ws. HO e 
We muſt. ſusddlt ups our parid 2 


Clerk here, and lay him down i in the = 


6: cradle; then tell your huſband, that 
© he is the boy you made. in "bocplizzvs £ 


_ © withihis-injundtions. 0, 4 750 267 2c 


« This will do to a 8 an the 


| < wiſe. My e is ſo horrible a 


60 block- 


1 39 4 


75 blockhead. that he will die it. What 
« ſay you. Mr. Clerk? Wilt yow be my 
9 friend 8 > 

The fellow will not- 9 0 hs 
en. up. Pray, Mr. n be ſo 
kind!“ © I wont indeed. Indeed 
5 you muſt, or I ſhall be beaten moſt. 
„ unmercifully. Pray, take pity ona 
« poor woman!” 

After a ſhort altercation 5 Clerk . 
| mits upon a hint, that ſome of his glan- 
ces have been underſtood, and that he 
ſhall. be rewarded to his heart's deſire if 
he perſonates the child. Such an aer 
he has not the power to reſiſt, is ſwad- 
dled up to the chin by the two an 
and placed in the cradle. gf 


Enters Huſband returned from market, and 
lays down a bunch > ontons he has bought 2; 


for dinner. 


„ Why, hufley, what. have you done a 
4 have you 


. « Pray _ 


Te i iT 
Pray, man, do not wake the poor 
. „baby. Vou have a child, and AS he 
c ig. Lock, look! e 
les my eyes, this is a monſtrous 
« big child! The eradle cannot 1. 
„him. What is this?? 

Mind me, hutband. - You were ſo | 
£6 gs in earneſt, and frightened me 
ſo much, that fear made me make him 
_ «© againſt the common rules. Then you 
« ſaid often, that the Clerk i is the hand- 
4 ſomeſt man in the pariſh,” and I took 
« into my head to make your boy as 
« handſome as he. Are you ſatisfied? 
„Why don't you thank me? As ſoon as 
« he gets up, he ſhall do your work as 
« well as you. b 20655, id g What | 
1 do you ſay, man; 
Lay, that thou art my beſt vie. 
« He looks indeed every bit as well as 


| © 4s the Clerk. I never ſaw any thing liker : 


*in my days. Let us unſwaddle him. | 
« dare ſay he can ſtand upon two, and 
7. bog a pong with us. E I have 

1 1225 | 


„ 


4 boy as fine as the Clerk. Hass, | 
% hun 199 Sr 
Thus e this Burremẽs with Weg 
and dancing, as all Entremeſes do. I could 
not help abridging this odd piece of low 
buffoonery, and am much miſtaken if it 
does not make you ſmile. The Moci- 5 
ganga, is only an Entrems more loaded 
with muſick and AE than the fimple 
| Bae N | 
1 uſt add in favour f thüle 50 kinds 
, of compoſitions, that often they both ex- 
hibit very lively pictures of the manners 
of the lower people in Spain, eſpecially 
of the inhabitants of ſmall towns, vile : 
pubs! and farm-houſes. c ee 
The Spaniards have no dramatick com- 
poſition in proſe. At leaſt I have never 
Nen any. The verſe chiefly employed 
both in tragedy and comedy, conſiſts of 
| 80 ſyllables, ſometimes rhymed, ſome- 
times not. But with regard to verſifica- 
ton, ey ſeem not to pans themſelves 


7 * 1 ; x 5 by - 0 O 
K . 


7 
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1 


| ** rules, . * 4 


whole ſcenes in other metres. _ - 
What effect ſuch medley of verſes may 
produce from the mouth of an actor, I 


cannot tell. The death of the Queen, as 
I aid, has deprived me of the fight of a 


| Spaniſh drama. In the peruſal that med- 


ley does not prove delightful to my ear; 
and I ſhould think alſo, that . verſes of 
eight ſyllables muſt render the dialogue 
rather too {flow by the neceſſity of fre- 
quent . pauſes, But theſe poets know 

better without doubt, and have long felt 
which is the meaſure that muſt, predomi- 


nate in their dramas, Nations are never 
wrong upon this point; and I take it for 
granted, that cuſtom would ſoon recon- 


cile me to theſe metres, which I cannot 


; taſte very pleaſant the firlt time. I did 
not like once the Engliſh decaſyllables, 


northe French Alexandrines. ae 7 


has bee diſſe... nab 
tw 


[43] 

Fer are the ſtrangers who know that 
this nation, as well as the Italian, has 
many good tranſlations of the Greek and 
Latin clafficks, and that the greateſt part 
of thoſe tranſlations were made by order 
of Philip II, who by the generality of the 
modern Europeans is only conſidered as 
a political King, and not as a learned 
King, as he was; or at leaſt ſo far a lover 
of learning, as to lay out conſiderable 
ſums to have the claflicks 'in his native 
tongue. But ſo few of thoſe tranſlations 
have been reprinted, that they are now 
become very ſcarce; and thoſe among the 
Spaniſh grandees, who have the whole 
. collection of them in their libraries, are 


: not a little proud of their treaſure. 


It will poſſibly ſurprize you to hear, 
that it is alſo very difficult to colle&' all 

the works of Lope de Vega, though the 

moſt popular poet amongft the Spaniards, 

and though many parts of them were 
often reprinted. I am credibly informed 

| that the infant Don Luis, brother to his 

whey V n 


Ly 


1 . 5 


- Majeſty, has charged ſeviraliaf the Kitig's 


miniſters, reſiding in foreign countries, 


to buy up any of the firſt editions af e 


Vegas works, that come in their way: 


Whole ſet, though ten years are el. apled 
fince his royal bighneſs thought of it. 


There is no body (they ſay) that has an 


entire ſet, but the Duke of Medina Si- 


donia, who has the reputation here of 
being endowed with a greater ſhare. of 35 
learning. than any other of the nobles. 
I write down what I kno on the ſub- 


ject of Spaniſh literature, as it comes 


into my head. Being but little, it is not 
worth the while to think of throwing it . 


dulgence for the want of it. I thought 
before I came to Madrid, that it would 


have been cafy to make a collection of the . 


Yet he has not yet been able to fotm a 


"Spaniſh books of chivalry, of which wa | 


| bave near” ſeventy . tranſlated into' very 
good Italian, and all printed in the fix- W 


teenth century. But I find, that to make 
op tl 7H 7 5 A | ſuch 


| 
- 
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ſuch a collection would prove full as dif- 
beult, as to put together all De Vegas 
o Ke, or the Spaniſh tranſlations of the 
claſſicks. I he Spaniards quickly buy up 
any book of chivalry chat comes in their 
way; and happy 1s, he, who can ſhow 
the largeſt number. I am told, that the 


c counteſs of Oropela, has a perfect collec- 


tion of them at her caſtle in the village 
of that name, which, was, mentioned. 3 
one of my former letters. 
As for plays, eſpecially ee e 
the Spaniards . hays; ſeveral thouſands. 
Some pretend hear ſeven; which to me 

ppears incredible; though Iam perſuaded 


e that they have, more than we, who can | 


reckon about four thouſand,, good and 
4 bad. 1 am alſo told, that out of their ſe- 

ven thouſand, they have above. three 
hundred which are ſtanding plays Imean 
rhat are actually, exhibited in the two 
theatres of this metropolis. Neither 1 the 
F reach. nor the Engliſh can count ſo ma- 
. EY their audiences can ſcarcely bear 
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their national ſtock. However, 1 mr 


ſay likewiſe, that as far as my judgment . 
can go; the French — e ry 


are much nicer than the Spal 


are many ſcenes in a play, that will make EL 


chem laugh, the Spaniards will cafily pu 


up with it; and they will laugh at things, 
that would put a French pays e 


2 


audience out of humour,” 
This however is a ſubject, on er 


cannot ſay much, as what idea I have 
of che 'Spaniſh audience, ariſes merely 
"on RENT forined © on eee 


poet un abſolately exhibit ſome ber- f 


leſque character, even in the mo 


tragedy, if he will have a chance of We- 


e and to have the ſentiments 
and paſſions of kings and heroes inter- 
mingled with the wit and humour of in- 
ferior perſonages, is an aſſemblage, that 
would not be born eee 
2 8 and France. 35 


e en of a hundred Krb | 
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Ys know the name of Qyeveds, EY 
viſions or dreams are tranſlated into Ita- 
Han as well as in all che other polite lan- 


> guages of Europe. Little more than 


_ thoſe vifions is known out of Spain, of 

the works of this writer; but I am po- 

ſeſſed of five thick quartos, by which 1 
find, that he attempted greater things 
than works of mere wit and humour. 
He meddled much with hiſtory ; poli- 
ticks, and divinity; and the Spaniards 
tank him amongſt their greateſt poets. 
| His biographer informs us, that he was a 
= man of family, well verſed in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabick, poſſeſſing 
beſides ſevetal of the modern languages. 
His chief excellence however, ſeems to 
have conſiſted in wit and humour, and 
his Life of the Gran Tacano is a picture 
of the wicked and loweſt vulgar, ſcarcely 
to be match 'd in any language. Tacafio 

| Tneans a Tow cheat, a a cunning low fellow. 
Amongſt the modern writers of Spain, 
the moſt renowned is a Benedictine Monk 
- called 
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called Father Feyjeo. . I have ſeen an edi- 


tion of his works in eight volumes 40. 


He i is ſtill living and Kill writing; but I 


have not read enough of thoſe volumes, 


to venture upon his characker as an au- 


thor... By what I. have curſorily fern, 1 ; 


cannot. fay he would. be looked upon on 


the other fide the, Pireneans with, the 
great. veneration that is paid him in 


Spain. N evertheleſs, it i isa rule with me, 


that a man univerſally eſteemed. by his 


countrymen during ſeveral years, as it is 
the caſe with him, muſt be endowed with 


uncommon: powers, be his weakneſſes ani 


faults ever ſo numerous. The Spaniſh 


minute Critics have attack d bim (:verally: 
and [ take, it for granted, that ſometimes 
they were in the right; it is fo. eaſy 1 
matter to be ſometimes right, when bunt- 
ing for faults and weaknefles « even in, th, LE” 
beſt writers! Yet Feyjoo's general powers 1 
* have ſtood the malignant virulence of all 7 
Spaniſh Reviewers, whoſe wiſe remarks 
have been forgotten as ſoon as s read; Juſt | 
| as 
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as it abge- in England, where minute 
critics are n tefs yaa than 5 5 


4 
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48 1 F ather F / THEY and F ather 
Buriel, the firſt a Benedictine like Fey joo, 


the ſecond an Auguſtine, | and the third 4 
Jeſuit. One would almoſt think that the 
learning of Spain, like that of all Europe 
in the dark ages, is here confined to 
cloyſters. 'I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of reading any of the things that 
have been publiſhed by theſe three wri- 


ters; nor indeed of any other living Spa- 
niard, except the HisTorIA del fame 
Predicador Fray Gerundio, written by De 


LT: Na, another Jeſuit, of which 1 will. 


| give you a ſhort ſæetecg. 
This book, of which only the firſt vo- 
lume is publiſhed, is a 4to. of about 
four hundred pages, prolegomena in- 
eluded. It was printed in this town only 
two 3 ago. 101 5 


— 1 


1 31 
The chief drift of this work is to ad 
the Spaniſh/ pulpit by turning into ridi-, 
cule the bad preachers, who, It ſeems, 
are eg RARNATORS' throughout this _ 
T0 brin g Aan this laudable end, Fa- a- 
\ ther De Liſla, (ho has not prefixed his | 
i | name to his book) gives us the life and | 
character of Gerundio, a man born of very 
mean parents, and moſt abſurdly educated, 
Gerundios parents are abundantly en- 
+ _ Yowed with the numerous prejudices that 
ruſtics have throughout Spain. Amongſt 
other of their qualifications, the are 
moſt ſtupidly friar-ridden ; ſo. that, no 
mall part of their income is laviſhed in 
acts of hoſpitality to friars of all orders, 
| who are always ſure of a meal and a bed 
whenever they go through Campdzas, an 
'obſcure village where they reſide. _ 
- Many therefore are the friars that Ge- 
_ rundio becomes acquainted with, before 
* *he reaches the years of adoleſcence, and 


vn 


[1.32 3; 
many are the ſtrange and ridiculous no- 
tions he picks up from ſeveral of them; 
which notions are all faithfully depoſited 
in the treaſure of his tenacious memory. 
Being yet a child, poor Gerundio is ſent 
to learn his letters of a country ſchool- 
maſter, whoſe Rock of ignoranceand pre · 
ſumption is conſiderable enough. TO 
give but an inſtance, out of many, of this 
ſchoal-maſter's character, you muſt 
know that he has looked into many yr 
ſtems of - orthography; but having great 
3 objections to each, he has ſtruck out one 
of his own, in which, amongſt the chief 
rules that he preſcribes and incolralts' to 
his pupils in the moſt ſtrenuous manner, 


one is, that the names of ſmall things muſt EY, 


begin in writing with a minuſcular letter, 
and the names of great things with a majuſ* 
cular. Thus a mouſe (for inſtance) is to 
be written with a ſmall m, and a Moun- 
Fain with a great one. Woe to the boy 
who happens to err againſt this or any 
other of his rules! He cannot eſcape a ſe- 


E 2 vere 


\ 
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a. whipping; but Gerundis id never 


whipped, becauſe the more abſurd the 
| precept, the better he remembers it. 
Very lively are the colours with which 
Father De Liſſa paints ſucceſſively the 
various characters of poor Gerundio's 
oy teachers, and of the ſeveral blockheads 
from whom he nne imbibes ridi- 
culous notions. 
Prom ſchool to "TO Gerundi rides 
to the higheſt pinnacle of extravagance 
in thinking. From vicious orthography 
and vicious pronunciation, he is lifted up 
to puns and quibbles; then aſcends to 
anagrams and acroſticks; then mounts 
up to quaint conceits and Leonine verſes; 
and ſo higher and higher every day. Nor 
is he yet ſixteen when we ſee him fo har- 
dened in error, as to leave no, further 
hopes for reformation. His mind is be- 
come fo perfealy dark by this time, in 
which he turns friar, that the ſtrongeſt 
arguments againſt his notions of elo- 
e urged in the plaineſt manner by 


Co} 


two or ** learned and n 


his ſuperiors, not only prove ineffectual, 
but increaſe his perverſeneſs; and he 
puſhes on in his career with the moſt 
undaunted tranquillity, deſpiſing every 
day more and more all that is natural and 
of eaſy attainment, for ever puzzling his 
poor brains to diſcover new avenues to 
difficult enen and eee non- 


fan eee W 
Such are che: chief © ne abi - Fray 


Fe a preacher of the firſt magni- ; 


tude. De Liſia has not failed to give us 
ſpecimens of his firſt ſermons, with a 
view, as I aid, of reforming the Spaniſh _ 
pulpit, and making the bad preachers of 
his country aſhamed of themſelves. He 


| publiſhed his book in this town, deco- 
rated with a good number of approba- 


tions obtained from ſeveral of the moſt 


learned and reſpectable people in Spain, 
to whom he communicated it, while yet 
in manuſcript, The inquiſitors them 


EQ... ſelves. 
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ſelves: encouraged. him to this (2) publi- 
| cation, and bore! teſtimony i in writing to 
the laudableneſs of his work, which they 
were of opinion would in a good meaſure 
bring about the wiſh' d- for reformation, 
La Hiſtoria del famoſo Predicador Fray 
Gerumdio (ſays Father Alonſo Cana, one of 
the reviſors for the inquiſition) es uno de 
aquellos-Felites penſamientos que. ſugiere por 
ultimo recurſo el apuro o el deſpecha en trans 
cer uprefadot, al ver. fruſtrados los medias 
mas directat ypropios. Tie hiſtory of the 
e preacher Gerundio is ane of thoſe Jucky ex- 
u pedients that indignation or hard neceſſity 
* ſuggeſts when the beſi means have proved 
i . And a few lines further; 


(a) . 2 Tags, © at TOY Father (Bas 7k 
calli 4 Doctor) e has len perſecuted . and filenced by 
$.* the Inguiſitors, upon the account of F ray Gerundio, 
But the fact isas I rep reſent it here, The Inquiſition, : 
far from condemning the book, approved of it, and the 
wpprobation is printed at the head "of it. But Mr. 
Clark is always fo angry at the Inquiſition! He muſt 
run jt down by all manner of means, and I have 20 


825 W a * ae ir e ted 9 0 truth, | 
| \ | 6 | Tam 
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: laxation, if not a ſubverſion, or the reli 
: * of the country. | 


El 
deſentendera' al obſeruar algo 
2 la dofis de ſales cauſticas 'ycorrofivas- 
de que no Je curan con agua roſada las gan- 
grenat. Nor are we to ſind fault if the” 
e doſe of cauſtic and corroſive ſalts is ſome- 
e what too ſtrong, as cancers are not to * 3 
66 * cured with roſe- water. | 
Notwithſtanding the F of 
the inquiſition, and of ſeveral of the moſt 
learned amongſt the Spanith clergy, ſome” 
Orders, © eſpecially the Dominicans and 


Mendicants, roſe up againſt this book as 
ſoon as it was printed. They repreſented 


to the King (and indeed with very good 
reaſon,) that the reſpe& due to the mini-" 
ſters of the goſpel, would be too much 
diminiſhed by ſuch a piece of mercileſs 


criticiſm, and all religious orders ren- 


dered ridiculous in the eyes of the vulgarz 
the conſequence of which would be a re- 


md 


This, and other ſuch arguments, wiped 
by the friars with the greateſt vehemence, 4 
E 5 and 


11 


and Loppected 'alſo by. ſeveral - biſhops, 4 
8 the council of Caſtile to take the 
k into their moſt ſerious conſideration 18 
"ach produced a ſuppreſſion and prohi- E 
bition of it, rather for the ſake of HAR : 
than from any other motive. | 
| It is therefore very difficult at ſins. 
to get a copy of it, as a great number of 
them were deſtroyed in conſequence of 
the council's order. Vet 1 have had the 
good luck to procure one, and have al- 
ready peruſed it with the greateſt pleaſure- 
As to language and ſtyle, few nations, in 
my humble opinion, have any thing finer, 
than Fray Gerundio, and. the. preſent age | 
has not produced a more humorous per- 
_ formance. Indeed 1 think the Spaniards. 
quite right, who put it upon a par in 
many reſpects with the celebrated work 
of Cervantes. The Fray would have 
proved as deſtructive to the Spaniſh, books 
of ſermons, as the Don was to thoſe of 
 bmight-errantry. F. ather De L a had a 
| ſreaad relume ne each. but the probibicion 
1 of 
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of the firſt put a ſtop to the i 
of the ſecond, which now runs in manu- 
ſeript, and is ſaid to be quite equal to the 

In one reſpect, however, this modern 
Cervantes is inferior to the old. He has 
ſtuffed ſome of his chapters with too 
much declamation againſt a Portugueſe 
book that was not worth a long confuta - 
on foreign learning, in which he talks 
with too much preſumption and peremp- 
torineſs of what he was but indifferently 
_ qualified to talk of. Theſe two errors, 
not only expoſe his ignorance in foreign 
learning, and ridiculous parade of erudi- 
tion, but unſeaſonably interrupt the ſtory, 
with which he ought to have gone on 
without eyer ſtopping, had he even been 
fully qualified for thoſe criticiſms, But, 
as far as I can ſee, this is the general de- 
fect of the Spaniſh writers both ancient 
and modern. They muſt ſhow away, 
and interlard every performance with - 


much 
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much learning, ech e ever ſo remote 

from their ſubject. L 111 0 
Only one word more about this book of 

Fray Gert. T he manners s of the _ 


ed in it to admiration. of RL 
Let me now give 76 ſome account if 
another work of 'a quite different caſt 
from that of Father De Li, fla. FOR 
- Yon know that at the <P ders is 

3 vaſt library, in which, amongſt thou- 

"ſands of valuable manuſcripts in various 
languages, there is a large number of 
Arabic, of which the learned world be 

long wiſhed for an account. 

_ "" Several attempts have been made at 
different times to gratify that with ; but al- 
ways in vain, until King Ferdinand, 'who 
was predeceſſor to his preſent Majeſty, 
commanded Door Michael e oF 12755 
to aſſume this undertaking. ee 

| This Cafrrs, a Syro-Matonite by birth, 
bp who has long been the King's 8 bar ym Z 


Z | Wo) Mr. Clark calls bim 85rfi. 
| 1 EE 4 | : | at | 


at the Eſcurial, has at laſt after many 
years labour publiſhed a volume (to be 
followed by ſeveral more) intitled BI II- 
oTHECA ARABico-HISPANA E8CURIA- 
LENSIS, five librorum omnium MSS. quos 
Arabicè ab auctoribus magnam partem Ara- 
bo- Hiſpanis compoſites Bibliotheca cœnobii 
Eſcurialenſis complectitur. Recenſio et expla- 
natio opera et ſtudio MichakLIs CAsIRI, 
Syro-Maronitæ, Preſbyteri, 5. N. 
Doctoris, Sc. Tous PRrox. | 
This book, juſt come out of the preſs | 
in this town, is a folio of about 5; 50 pa- 
ges, printed with the beſt types on the 
beſt paper; and the manuſcripts noted 
down in it, amount to the number {a} of 
1628, arranged under twelve heads; ; 
that is 


"7 a) They amount to 1630, Fs the Wy. 2 £5 
;D 1628. Mere chance has made me bbferve, that the 


claſivf the PoE begins by niftaks with the mm- 
ber 268, when it : ought to be marked 270, as the pre- 


ceding claſs of the RHRTORICI ends with the Err 
#69, by wp 1 marked 2 59. 
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Dagmatici, Sade, Me crak, 111 on 4 


Curſtiani. e 


Many and very curious are wha notices 

that Ca/ir7 gives us in his Bibliothec 

| Which he could never have — ä 
were he not a moſt ſtupendous maſter of 
the oriental tongues, and full-fraught 
with the moſt extenſive erudition. But 
I am writing a letter and not a volume ; 

therefore I paſs over a multitude of Ne 
ee and will only ſkim over a few. A 
In the diviſion entitled MEDICI 
there are ſeveral Arabic ver ſions from the 


Greek of HIPPOCRATES, GALEN, and 
| Dios» | 


Ur ste ; 
DioscokxlpEs, with ſeveral commentaries 
by the Arabic interpreters, beſides a num 
ber of original works by ſeveral Arabic 
phyſicians, amongſt which RAs is, who. 
was a native of Perſia ; AvICENNA; the 
ſon of a Perſian, but born at Bot hara in 
Arabia; BAITA' R, a native of Malaga in 
Spain; and MalMoxID ES, of Jewiſh EX= 
traction, born at Cordova, 

Still under this diviſion, Dr. Capri 
gives us (in his own Latin from the Ara- 
bic) the lives of the above ſeven perſon- 
ages, beſides thoſe of PLaTo and Akr- 

'$TOTLE, part of whoſe works, as it ap- 
pears by this Bibliotheca, the Arabians 
had ſeverally tranſlated, as well as thoſe 
of Hippocrates, Galen, and Dioſcorides. 
I.n the diviſion entitled Ad HIST O- 
RIAM NATURALEM. perti- 
nentes, under the account of the codex 
that has the number CMI, we have a 
catalogue of thoſe Arabic authors who 
rote on e 228 
0 The 
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01 101 is | chiefly made up with manu- 
ſeripts of the Menn and with com- 
mentaries upon m6 70916 
Only eleven codexes form the diviſion 
that is intitled CHRISTIANI, The 


ſecond of them is a confutation of the Al- 


coran, written both in Arabic and Latin, 


 intitled THE OL O- 


by a Roman Friar; and the laſt is a 


_ Crammatica Trilinguis; that is, of the 
ns; Perfian, and Turkiſh tongues, 
a verſion in Latin i in e 


Nabe. d 


But the divien that took wa of 1 | 


attention; is that which is entitled PO E- 
ICI. The manuſcripts numbered un- 


der-this-diviſion amount to the number of 
tuo hundred" and twenty-one, of which 
thirty-one are in folio, one hundred and fue 
in quarto, and the remaining -eighty<fiue 


in oQavo! Yet you are not to think, 


that the whole diviſion contains nothing 
but poets. Cafiri has brought under it 


ot: | both 
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both the writers of Poetry and the writers 
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mentators. - 15 am x very | angry . very 
moment with my fate, that did not directe 
me to the ſtudy of the Arabic language, 
that I might go to the Eſcurial to read | 
thoſe two hundred and twenty-one vo- 
lumes, or underſtand at leaſt the ſhort 
ſpecimens out of them, which the doctor 
has brought into his book. How the 
Roman Arcadians would tare to hear me 
expatiate, on my return, upon the merits - 
of the ſublime poets Zohair, Abulol, Mai- 
lab, Abdelmagid, or the immortal com- 
mentators Alſaied, Khalil, Abdalla, F . 
4 lalla, and a hundred others! IF 
Several ſpecimens of Arabic poetry 
Doctor Cafiri has turned into Latin proſe; 
but acknowledging upon a certain oc- 
caſion, that in his literal verſion they 
appear rather childiſh than wi, he 
adds theſe words by way of apology. 


 Hac carmina, fi ſenſum Jpefes, peracuta 
ant; 1 Ws haud parum ingenigſa. Ce- 


4 terum 


A 


© 


teln, wt in alis contingit AAAS. Arabic. 


wverfus in alteram linguath converfi, non em 


gratiam ac dulcedinem ſervant, quam apud 
F et domi habent: nec mirum, unus enim 
guiſque ſermo quandam elocutionis vim at 
legem habet plane ab 7 hoes an fe") mn 
ceteris 7. 

'In Eogliſh, thus. 


4 Theſe verſes, with Fe to the 
*: ſentiment, ate very acute, and the ex- 
« preſſion is "ingenious. But it happens 


© to Arabian poetry, as to poetry in other 
« languages, that it loſes by tranſlation 


4 its native grace and melody: nor is this 


-« to be wondered at, ſince every language 
« has its own peculiar phraſeology and 


« force of expreſſion different from thoſs 


« of other tongues.” 
To this remark, which muſt be 0b 


vious to any one who knows but two 


languages well, Cafri adds a digreſſion of 


his own, which he intitles Arabica ' Poeſtos Þ 


| Specimen et Preti ium. 


In 


FE. i 65 1 
m this digreflion we are told, that che 
Arabs cultivated poetry with the greateſt 
ardour: that the great people amongſt 
them, were moſt liberal to their great 
poets: that early in the morning of ſome 
ſtated days, the poets of Fez uſed to aſe 
ſemble at the houſe of the governor to 
recite verſes in praiſe of Mahomet to a 
vaſt 'concourſe of people; and that he, 
whoſe verſes were moſt applauded, res 


cCeived a hundred golden ducats, a rich 


robe, a fine horſe, and a pretty maiden. 
The reſt of the poets had but fifty ducats 
a piece: that in more remote ages, great 
ſkill in poetry intitled to nobility: that 
when any poet endowed with uncommon 
powers came to a town, the women be- 
longing to this and that tribe, would go 
to meet him with timbrels and other 
muſical inſtruments in their hands, as they 
did when going to a nuptial feaſt would 
treat him with a ſumptuous dinner, and 
point him out to children as a pattern for 
imitation. The poet Alaeldin (adds'Cafr:) 
V „„ > 7 —_— 


(5:66: J 


Tj + receive once five thouſand dy ducats 
— aurei) from Malek Aldhaer Bibar 
king of Egypt, for two diſticks only, 


; which (this I will add myſelf) would not 
be in our days fetch five-pence from any 


monarch living. The diſtichs I will tran- 
ſcribe, that you may have a gueſs at their 


worth. = 66 
Moerore ne ert. Nuod hos mans mir 
"6 erit; e e decreto flatu- Ml ** 


Earns - 


{4 idol 
PP inter motum et quietem ex momento WM ſunt 
_— anni, er negotium foe facile red- 


of i n hit i in \ the original Azahick, 
the two diſtichs are very fine; yet mo- 

dern ſovereigns know better the value of 

ag ve thouſand ducats than to beſtow them 

upon diſtichs, be they ever ſo excellent. 

Suffer me now to tranſcribe ſome! para- 

alan out of Cafri's digreſſion on Ara- 

8 bick poetry, as they contain ſeveral fingu- 
. larities which ſeem very curious. e 


—ͤñ—U— — — 
* 


| repæorum more nec tragæ 

dias nec comædias agunt © 
apud ſcriptores ſilentium; 
in hac tamen noſird Biblio- 


theca una, vel ultera comœ- 


dia Arabict conſcripta oc- 
currit, de quid ſus loco. 


Græcorum fabiiles furs car- 
minibus non miſcent d de- 
orum nominibus, ut ab ipſa 


idololatria, maxim? abhor- 


rent. Suæ tamen ipſi non de- 


| ſunt fubulæ, eorum genio et 


religioni accommad atæ. Sub 
fictis perſonts herum vir- 
tutes extollunt, præclaragus 
illorum geſta celebrant in 
vitia acriter inuehuntur, 
rorruptoſque mores proſcri- 


bunt : quo  quidem in ge- 


nere plures magni nominis 
inter ipſas viri excelluere. 


Arabica 


1 


like the Europeans, act 
either tragedies or come 
dies: nor does any author 
inform us, that they have 
written ſuch poems: we 
have however in our li- 
brary one or two comedies 


written in Arabic, . of 


31 


which I ſhall ſpeak elſes © 


where; There is not in 
their poetry any inter- 
mixture of Grecian my- 
thology; for they hold in 
the utmoſt abhorrence the 
names as well as the wor- 
ſhip of heathen deities. 
They have however fables 


of their on, adapted to 
their own genius and re- 


ligion. They extol the 
virtues of heroes and ce- 
lebrate their atchieve- 
ments under feighed per- 


| ſonages. They inveigh 


againſt vice and ſatyrize 


corruption of manners; 
and in this ſpecies of poe- 
try they have had ſome 


writers who have emi- 


nently excelled. 


F 2 Arabic 


* 


[ 8 ] 


Arabica ergo poofis, ut 


in Cateris linguis, ſuis af- 
tringitur numerorum legi- 
Bus; alia tamen et plant di- 
verſd ratione, ut mox pate- 
Bit. Hinc amnia fert poeſeos 
genera, que Grætis ac La- 
finis artibus traduntur, ha- 
bet etArabica, videlicet car- 
nina, elegias, epigrammata, 
odas, ſatyras, &c. guæ om- 
nia ſimul collecta Divan, id 

e Academica dicuntur - 
Ju quidem tituls poetarum 


MK: © 


Arabibus placuit poefim 
| Scheer, pilum ſcilicet, di- 
rere, ejuſque firufturam 

Ntructuræ tentorii ex pilis 
| caprints, chordis et paxillis 

elaborati comparare qua- 
propter verſus Bait dici- 
tur, quaſi perfecti metri 
Aructura, ædiſiciumque ab- 
„ N 


"4 
„* 


Verſus 


' Arabic poetry therefore, 


like that in other lan- 
guages, is confined to cer- 
tain laws of metre; but 
thofe of a peculiar kind, 
as will preſently appear. 


a 
There are to be found in 0 
Arabic almoſt all thoſe 1 
kinds of poetry which we c 
have received from. the ? 
Greeks and the Latins ; el 
namely, idylliums, ele- 2 
gies, epigrams, odes, ſa - m 
tires, &c. all which taken cn 
together, paſs under the Ju 
general title of Divan; eff 
that is to ſay, Academica: tu: 
with which title the wri- pri 
tings of their poets are mc 
uſually inſcribed. ice 
The Arabians call their jur 
poetry (that is, the metri- qui 
cal part of it) by the word 


Scheer; that is, hair (ot 
hair-ſkin,) and compare 
its ſtructure to the ſtruc- 
ture of a tent made of 
| goats-hair (or goats-ſkin) 
and compacted with 
chords and ſtakes : fot 
which reaſon a verſe | 
called Bait (a houſe,) # 

| hein 


preores | 


5 69 ] 


| 7 er ſus Arabicus Hlabis 
longis et brevibus conſtat, 
ex quibus quatuor forman- 


tur pedes, quorum primus 


chorda levis dicitur, du- 
plici ſyllaba præditus, longa 


et brevi, ſive, ut Arabes 
loguuntur, litera conſonante- 


mota et quieſcente : ſe- 
cundus chorda gravis, cu- 
Jus utraque conſonans meta 
eft tertius palus conjunc- 
tus appellatur, cujus due 
e ſunt 
motæ, ultima vero quie- 
ſcens; quartus palus diſ- 
junctus, in quo litera 
quieſcens inter utramque 


motam intercedit. 


being a ſtructure of fi- 
niſhed metre, and as it 
were, a compleat build- 
ing. 3 

An Arabic verſe con- 
ſiſts of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, out of which they 
form four feet, the firſt of 
which is called the /ight 
chord, being made up of 
two ſyllables, one long, 
the other ſhort; or, as 
the Arabians expreſs it, a 
conſonant moved, and a 
conſonant quieſcent : the 
ſecond foot is called the 
heavy (or grave) chord, 
conſiſting of conſonants. 
which are meved ( that is, 
have a yowel annexed to 
them not quieſcent, but 
pronounced) : the third 
foot is called the conjoined 


flake (proceeding ſmooth- 


ly and uninterruptedly,) 
having its two firſt con- 
ſonants moved, and its 
laſt quieſcent : the fourth 


foot is called the dixjoined 
flake, in which a quieſcent 
letter ſtands between two 
others, each of which is 


Ez moved 


Ex- 


1 


2 
bY Es, | bujuſmadi pedibus 
| wer ſus partes companuntur, 


alternatim ſibi mutuo ſuece- : 


dentibus chordis et paxillis, 


| ex fuer un diverſe copula- 


tione varia carminum gene 
ra exiſtunt. Metricam au- 
ten keen, ſeu men- 
ſuram Arabes hiſce vocabu- 
lis exprimere ſolent, videli- 
cet MogTAFELON, aud 
Voce tres pedes dengtantur. 
nempe chorda levis, palus 
disjunctas, er iterum chor- 
da levis: FAkLArox, 
quo nomine tres quoque Pe- 
des enprimuntur, ſcilicet 
chorda levis, palus con- 
junctus, er chorda levis: 
F AULON, ubi nempe duo 
pedes occurrunt, quorum 


| priory palus conj junctus, al- 
ter chorda levis en. Mo- 


TAFAITLox, quæ quidem 
Vox. tres pedes, | nempe 


chordam gravem, chord- 
am levem, et palum con- 
junctum defignat - : MoTa- 
FAILATON, quo tres pedes 


geanu, ſellicet palus 
con- 


moved (cat! is, pronoun- 


ced with a vowel). 


Of theſe feet the parts 


of their verſe are com- 


poſed, the chords and 
the ſtakes following each 
other alternately, from 
the different combination 
of which, their poems re- 
ceive their different de- 
nominations. Metrical 
quantity, or meaſure, the 


Arabians denote by the 


following technical terms. 
MosTAFELON, which de- 
notes a ſeries of three 
feet; namely, a fight chord, 
a disjoined Hale, and again 
a light chord: FAELATON, 
by which they underſtand 


| likewiſe three feet; firſt, 
a kght chord, ſecondly a 


conjoined fake, and laſtly 
a light chord. Fautox, 


which denotes a! combi - 


nation of two feet only, 
the firſt of which is a con- 
joined lake, the other a 
light chord: MoTara- 


Lon, which denotes three 


feet ; a grave chord, a light 
chord, and a conoined /t he 3 


m1) 


conjuritus, chorda gra- | 
which are underſtood | 


vis, et chorda levis. 


Arabicorum ergo verſuumi 
dimenſio et quantitas non 
niſi in certo, ac alterno con- 
ſonantium mobilium et qui- 
eſcentium numero conflitit : 
qui duplex ft, Metricus et 
Rhythmicus. Prior alter- 
nis conftat pedibus; poſte- 
rior, præter pedum nume- 
rum, ſyllabis femiliter deſi- 
nentibus in fine figulorum 
verſuum gaudet. Hlic in- 
terdum alternus, ut in epi- 
grammatis, odis, &c. ac- 
cidit; perpetuns aliguando 


et ; fedi in 1 carmine quod 


plures quam feptem continet 
verſus, 3 


MorAFAILATOR,. bp. 


three feet in à ſeries; 
namely, a conjoined flake, 
a grave chord, and a x light 
cards 

The menſuration there- 
fore, and quantity of the 
Arabic verſe, conſiſts in 


nothing but in the deter- 


minate and alternate 
number of moveable and 
quieſcent conſonants: 


This is twofold, Metrical 


and Rhythmical. The for- 
mer. conſiſts of alternate 


feet only; the latter, be- 
ſides its regular number 
of feet, requires that each 


verſe terminate in ſylla- 
bles of the ſame ſound 
(that is, in rhyme), This 
is ſometimes alternate, as 


in epigrams, odes, &c. 
and ſometimes ſucceſſive; 
but only in ſuch poems 
as, confift of more than 


ſeven verſes. 


Sigel — 5 * 


conſtant hem Michiis, guæ 


ſimul ſumta fichon, ſeu in- 
tegrum ver; um conficiunt. 
Hemi 


Each verſe Skis of 


two hemiſticks, which 
taken together make up 


one intire verſe. Either of 


. the 


7 * 


„ 


Hem Ni. 1 8 


Foris, ſeu Janua appella- 
f tur, utrumque fimul bi- 


fores, ſumtd metaphord ab 


| oftio quod duabus hinc inde 


feribus clauditur. 


1 Pg 
* 


by ce 9 ich par- 


fem acceſſum wocant, po- 


Heriorem verò propoſition- 


em, ultimam tandem ſylla- 


bam poſterioris bemiſtichii, 


25 reddit conſimilem defi- 


nentis 


the two hemiſticks is call- 
ed a door or gate; both 
put together, a bivalve, 
or double gate, by a meta- 
phor taken from a gate- 
way, which is ſhut on 


each fide by a valve or 


Holding door. 
The former part of the 
hemiſtick, they call the 
(a) acceſs (or approach ;) 
the latter the propoſition 3 
the laſt ſyllable of the 
latter hemiſtick, which 
e 


»# 


11 
1 


4 4) As the Arabians dwelt in eats, we are. not fare 
prized at their taking their metaphors from objects about 


which they were ſo frequently employed, and apphing 


them to what Milton calls the building of verſe. The 


| anterior part or porch of the tent. 


word rendered by Caſiri Acceſſus, is tranſlated by 
Golins in his Arabic Lexicon anterior pars pectoris, 
ſive thorax, Ut may . very well therefore 2 n the 
The next word 

Propoſitio is more obſcurely expreſſed. The original is 
derived from a word ft, En iſhing to offer or preſent any 


thing; and it is tranſlated by Golius palus tentorii. 


awards became a technical term in metre. 


As this palus tentorii was the veſtibule or threſhold of 
the tent, firft preſenting itſelf before you entered the i in 
terior part, hence T conceive it took its name, and after- 
But the. | 


word 8 eenvchs no * idea, as bd, as Te can . 


nentis ſouum, pul ad 


appellant. 


Er chords, palifque alis 


atque. alio ordine diſpoſitis 
quindecim carminum genera 
deducuntur, que et quinque 
periodis, ſeu circulit conti- 
nentur. 

Primus circulus, qui 
| VAR IUS nuncupatur, tria 


carminum genera complecti- 


tur, videlicet longum, ex- 
tenſum, et expanſum, gue 
Jyllabis decem longis, et qua- 
tuor brevibus, ſeu quatu- 
ordecim motis & decem 
quieſcentibus conſtant: ubj 
animadvertendum eft tria 
Hhujuſinodi genera inter ſe 
diſtingui, non quidem ob 
majorem, vel minorem ſyl- 
labarum quantitatem, ſed 
folim ob quieſcentes et mo- 
tas literas, que alium et 
alium in carmine obtinent 
gradum. 


Secundus circulus vocatur 
"COMPOSITUS, quo continen- In 
tur duo carminum genera, 


From the different or- 
der and poſition of the 


chords and ſtakes, ariſe 


fifteen kinds of verſes, 
which are compriſed in 


five periods or circles... 


The firſt circle, which 


is ſtiled various (or va- 
riegated) 


comprehenda 
three Kinde of verſes, the 


long, the extended, and the 
expanded; which conſiſt 
of ten long ſyllables and ? 
four ſhort ones, or of 


fourteen moved and ten 


quieſcent : where it muſt 
be obſerved, that theſe 


three kinds beg: diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other, 


gives the rhyme, they call 
the pulſation (or knocking). 


not on account. of the 


greater or leſs quantity of 


their ſyllables, but merely 
on account of the letters 
either moved or quieſcent, 
which accordingly are 
ranked in different de- 
grees. 


The ſecond circle is 


under which are contain- 


ſtyled the comyosITE, 


* 


tum et co- 
pioſum. W motas 


babe guindacim, quieſcen- 
tes ſex diverſo ordine diſ- 


Pofitas'+ prioris menſirra 
MOTAFAALON ſexies fum-. 


tum, ſecundi MOFAALA= 
ToN-ſex quoque vicibus re- 


& 3 © > 
* 5 # * - 


\ 


[74] 
ed two kinds of verſes, | 
the perfect and the copious. 


Each has fifteen letters 


that are moved, and fix 


quieſcent, placed in a dif- 
ferent order : the meaſure 


of the firſt kind is % 


FAFAALON repeated ſix 
times; the meaſure of the 
other is Mor AALA To, 


which likewiſe is ſix 


Firtius circulus s1MIIIis 


appellatur ; ebque ſpeftant 


tria carmmun genera, can- 
tilena, ſatyra, et breve 
carmen, quorum quodlibet 
duodecim conſonantes motas, 
a way en quleſcentes. 


1 


7 


* 5 
wy 


* 
14 gd 
5 Ps 


Quurtus cireulus dicitur © 
ae; ad quem 
pertinet ſew carminum ſpe- 
cies, numpe carmen velox, 
ien at _ me, 


times ſucceſſively re- 


peated. 


The third circle is call- 
ed SIMILAR; to which 
belong three kinds of po- 


ems, the ode (or ſong,) the 


ſatyr, and the idyNium 


(or ſhorter kind of poem), 5 


each of which contains 


twelve conſonants that ; 
are moved, and eight gui 5 


_ . 


i (oth citeke is | 


called the CONTRACTED z 


under which are com- 


priſed ſix ſpecies of verſe 3 
the quick, the (5) ejacula- 
| 7 8 


i 7 e 


in the original very nearly the ſame idea. They are words 


fenifhine the quick, impetuous, Oy motion of an ani 


mal, | 


'4 


| 
: 


conciſum, | conyulſum, 
gucrum fi ngula ex motis 
duadecim, quieſcentibus 
novem conſſunt. 


Ele circulus aphel- 
latur CONSENTIENS, ad 
om unum dumtaxat car- 
minis genus refertur con- 
junctum nomine, quod ex 
duodecim motis et fe ptem 
quieicentibus contexitur. £ 


2 Hike | PE carmi- 
num generibus jam enume- 
ratis addunt alii et deci- 
| mumſextum, quod vocant 
duorum generum rbyth- 
mum m Dhubait, ubi  ſengula 

 bemi- 


1 


tory 25 or inpetuoui), the 
light, the ſimilar, the con- 
ciſe, and the convulſed (or 


abrupt), each of which 
conſiſts of twelve letters 
that are moved and nine 


quieſcent. 5 N 
The fifth circle i is call- 


ed the CONCORDANT, to 


which one kind of verſe, 
only belongs, ſtyled the 
conjoined ; this is made up 
of twelve conſonants that 


are moved, and ſeven 85 


eſcent. 
To theſe fifteen kinds 


of verſes already enume- 


rated, others add a fix- 


teenth, which they call 


the double rhymed Dhubait, 
in which each hemiſtick 
„ ends 


x 


mal, fuch as 4 Bon Traping, er 4 _ OR in its 
courſe. I think impetuous would be a'better tranſlation of 
emiſſum than ejaculating, and abrupt a better 10rd than 
convulſed. They relate 7 the metre 19 85 170 to the oo 
mater of comp tion. | 5 „ 

N. B. The author of this book. owes this and the 
Gin note, ag well as the greateſt part of the 
Engliſh tranſlation of this long paſſage, to the a 
Mr. Wheeler, proſeſſor of poetry at Oxford. 
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| bemiflihia funt rhythmica : 
de eo Arabes poetæ acriter 
inter fe decertant, eo etiam 
Perſe vebementer delectan- 


tut 5 
„ * 

2 > as 

& 1 


5  Hujuſmodi praceptis non 
ade religioſ® aftringitur 
Arabica pogſis, ut poetis 


Hllabas addere, vel detra- 


| here fend, non liceat; 


maxime cum id ſententiæ 
gravitas, epiphonema, aut 


ſen us acumen poſtulant :+ 
cn juſmadi licentiæ vel apud 


maxi mos cam Græcos, tum 


5 Latinos poetas exempla Me 
fm obverſantur, 5 


Additionem ſyllabarum in 
tarmine Arabes Tarphil, 
"Grea Protheſin appel- 
unt, ubi tarminis., genus. 
uno auctum pede, cæſuram 
motafaalon mutat in mo- 


tafaalaton; earumdem au- 
tem rejectio, vel negleftus 
Arabica Athram, Grice 


[ 76 1 


ends with a rhyme. This 
is a great object of con- 
tention with the Arabian 
poets, and is what the 
Perſians are much de- 


lighted with. 


The Arabick poetry is 
not ſo ſcrupulouſly obſer- 
vant of theſe laws, but 
that their writers may be 
ſometimes at liberty ei- | 
ther to add or retrench a . 
ſyllable or two: eſpeci- 
ally, when either a weigh- 
ty and pithy ſentence, or 
an epiphonema, or a poĩg- 
nant and acute r 
ſeems to require it: 
liberties of this kind an 
occur both in the Greek 
and Latin poets of the 
ficſt _ 

The addition of one or 


more ſyllables in a verſe. ; 


the Arabians call b the 
word Tarphil, the reek 
by the word Proſtheſis ; in 
this caſe the verſe, when 
enlarged by one foot, 


changes the coſma mota- 

faalon into that of mota- 

Aphirrelies 45 nn | ag - Fw ITC 
157 6-vR_g1 | 20 


| tle Arabicd poefi pro noftro 
in/lituto difta ſint; qui ve- 


5 plura curioſii 2 quaſi terit, 


con ſulat inter Latinos, P. 
Philippum Sedna in 


opere Latino Arabic de 
Arabicæ Linguæ Inſtitu- 


tionibus, Romæ edito anno 


MDCXLII, ubi omnem 
artem Arabici metri, quam 
elegantiſſimis verſibus eſt 
proſecutus poetarum facile 
princeps Dhialdinus, cog- 
nomento Alkhazragæus, 
patria Hiſpanus, laudatus 
pater Latinz reddidit : ad 
cujus operis calcem variam 


etiam Poeſeos Arabicæ pe- | 
.  ermina_occurrunt. 


; | . | | 
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or dropping of ſyllables 
at the end is called by the 
Arabians Athram, by the 
Greeks Apharefis; and 
let this ſuffice concerning 
the Arabick poetry, as far 
as relates to my preſent 
purpoſe : He who is cu- 
rious enough to deſire 


further information upon 


this article, may conſult 
(among others who have 
treated this ſubject in La- 
tin) Father Philip Gua- 
dagnoli in a work publiſh- 
ed at Rome in Latin and 
Arabick in the year 1642. 
intitled 1n/fitutions of the 
Arabict language. In this 
book Guadagnoli has 


rendered into Latin the 


whole ſyſtem of Arabick 
metre, which Dhialdin 


furnamed Alkhazrageus, 


by birth a Spaniard, the 


_ firſt of poets, has given 


us in moſt elegant verſe: 


. at the end of which trea- 


tiſe we are alſo preſented 
with yarious ſpecimens of 
 Arabick FR 


1 hope 7 


Io). 
I hope this long quotation from Caſiri's 
work will prove acceptable, as it gives an 
idea of Arabick proſody, which is a thing 
not cafily got at in books. But is it not 
ſurprizing, that a nation ſo fond of 
poetry, as the Arabs ſeem to have been, 


and poſſeſſed once of large tracts of land 


in three parts of the world, ſhould never 


and neither write tragedies nor come — 


nr What pecan between x nations 


and nations! 


That the 8 were great lovers of 
poetry, the manuſcripts in the Eſcurial 


are undeniable witneſſes, In that which 
is marked with the number CCCLIY, 
there are two catalogues of poetical wri- 


ters, of whom little now remains but 


their names in that manuſcript. The 
firſt liſt contains firty of thoſe names, 
the ſecond one hundred and two: and in 
the number following there is another 


* of Hrn nine more. 


The 


f 
be 
z 
| 


i]. 

The manuſcript marked CCCCLVI. 
contains a collection of EricrammaTA 
de prepſtera libidine, intitled puerorum 
deſcriptiones. The collector was one Ba- 
diereldin, of whom doctor | Cafri ſpeaks 
thus, Homo perditi ſimus, ex uiginti 
e poetis qui de hujuſmadi argumente ſcrip- 
&* ſere, curioſe nimis collegit, collectaque in 
unc librum congeſit. Epigrammata, ft 
* obſcenitatem omittes, elegantiſſimadixeris.” 
That is; @ moſt profiigate man, ' who too 
carefully collected (theſe epigrams) and 

formed this book out of twenty poets that 
vote upon this ſubject. Overlook the ob» 
Seentty, and you will ſay 4 tlie Ante 
are very elegant. 

But it ſeems that Badereldin ink the 
twenty poets, from which he collected 
the epigrams, were not the only wicked 
writers of their nation. :Cafirs under 
the number CCLXXI, gives this account 
of Abulol, a native of Syria, who died 
blind in 1057. - Zum ex carminibus, ut 


* ingenioſum ef acutum ee ita quogue __ 


60 mi- 


7 90 


% min lieu = apparet ca Chr ifs * 
4 fianam religionem, ac Fudaicam et Maho- 
«©. metanam ſettas impudentiſſim? ſeepius de- 
A rideat.” That is: It appears that this = 
| ingenious and witty poet was not at all re- 
Agious, as he often and moſt impudently de , 

8 rided the Chiiſtian religion, as well as the 
LE "Rows and Mahametan ſefts. 

55 The Arabick poets preſerved in dhe. 
 Eſcurial, were not all natives of Spain. 
Czfri's title to his book tells you ſo. _ A 
certain number of them were Aſiaticks 
and Africans, and a few of them born 
even before the times of Mahomet. 
When Philip II made his intention 

known of collecting the Arabick writers 

in that library, many people who had 
Arabick manuſcripts in their poſſeſſion, 
failed not to pay their court to their ſove- 

| | | reign by - preſenting the library with 

& , them. A large number was thus put 
| rogether; ; and as the ſucceſſors of that 
. monareh perſiſted long in the ſame 

HM . (cheme, many additions were made to 

| the 


C 81 2 17 
th library” ol thoſe books bat the u. 
riſco's had conce 


tin letters of ghe unfortunate: Antonio Pe- 
_ rez, who was ſecretary to Philip II, 


(printed at Paris without a date,) on the 


reverſe of p. 93. is mentioned a /ibro de 
mano antigua que ſe attribuye a Salomon; 


gue efta en ſan Lorenzo el Real, y el Empe- 


rador Carlos truxo con otros del ſaco de Tu- 


nez; that is, . 4 book written in an old 


„fand, attributed to Solomon, which is 
* depoſited in the Eſeurial s. library, | \ and 


6 Was brought with ſome other by the Em- | | 


_ expulſion in ſeveral a of the — 55 
from whence they were not allowed to 
carry them off. In ſome Spaniſh and La- 


* 
- 


«© peror Charles V from the pillaged town 


« of Tunis.” But what contributed 


moſt to fill the ſhelves of the library, 


was an accident recorded by ſeveral Spa- 


niſn authors, and moſt particularly by 
one who wrote the (a) His TORIA de la 


(a) The name of this author is unknown. Hes hiftery is 5 


preſerved in the King's library at e Caſvi i has thes 
Vor. . | - 2 z ance- 


= 82 1 
Vida y  Hechoi del Rey Dow Phelipe a Tercero. 
| A HisTory of the Life and Actions of 


Philip III. His words are theſe. EI 


« Gobernador Pedro de Lara, corriendo el 


«mar de Berberia, llegd junto 4 Sale y 


« encontrò con dos navios en gue iba la re- 
e c4mara del Rey Zidan de Marruecos; y 
«: haviendo peleado con ellos, las rindib. 
«©, Hallo entre otras coſas precigſas mas de 


e nil cuerpos de libros en Lengua Arabe, 


«© Je. Medicina, | Philoſophia, y buon Gobi- 


66 erno, e iluminados * eſcritas con gran cofta 


«© (wvilos antes que ſe Hlevaſſen al Eſcorial;) 
2 el Zidan tuvo eſta perdida por la mayor, 
«© y ofrecid al Rey por ſu reſcate grande 
<c ms, en cantidad de ſetenta mil ducades. 
La reſpueſta fue entregaſſe todos los e- 
e clavos Chriſtianos que ſe hallaſſen en ſu 
5 0 reyno, : y can Hoc reſcatarian los libros. 


E] moro venia en ello, fi. las guerras ci- | 


4 viles que trahia con un Morabito y con 
"6c op \Sobrino Muley — dieran lugar d 4 


ply out * "pj hi i/torian i in his pref hi be p bas 5 
| with collateral authorities. we | 


1 4 
ö | 
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1 91 
. ehe F iy viendo awefro Catholics 
Rey que ei (a) uo no Hegaba haſta cum 
* plir fa deſeo, mando llevar la libreria al 
Co convento Real de i Loren 
xc 3 e . ad ITE 
In Englich, bus 20 e 

% Governor Pedro de Lara i on 
re the Barbary- coaſt, failed near Salee, and 
« met with two Dips that contained the 
«© avardrobe of Zidan king of Morocco. He 
* fought and took them; and found in them, 
*© among ft" other precious things, more than - 
« three thouſand Arabic books of Phyſic, | 
* Philoſophy and Politics well limned and 

* fairly written. I. ſaw them before they 
ere talen to the Eſcurial. Zidan\con> 
vs Wc this we as vo tins and _w_ 


" a) Fer the ſole f thoſe e my . 
and Spaniſh, I muſt ſay that I have copied this ancedote 
exatily as it lands in Cafiri's Preface; therefore. if the 
-laft period of it ſhould prove obſcure, the fault is not mine. 
4 do not ſee whether the pronoun ſ uyo relates to intento or 
1% Rey. F to intento, the period proves inelegantly dark; 
and ift to Rey, no grammar can be made out of it. Perhaps + 
ſome! word hal been dropp'd by the Printer of Cafirs s book, 


G2 : | "" of 


I WT 

2 155 Hen * of the. King uo * 1 
rlouſamd ducats. The. anſwer was that 

is. he ſhould have them back if he would fre Ml * 
* of liberty all the Chriftian captives he had , 
« in his kingdom. | The Moor % » have . 
agreed to the condition, had. it not been | b 
* for the war he was engaged in againſt a il _ 
«© Morabite, and againſt his own couſin WW f 
% Muley Xeque.. Our Catholick King 40 


L. ſceing that his wiſh was not complied with, i th 
ordered that. the library ſhould be taken to 
the __y Convent of ER at the ch 
3 be Es: 5 | 15 | 
: Cad, kit he mention in 
5 his Bibliotheca any of the books that went 
to the Eſcurial by means of that capture, 
takes care to diſtinguiſh them from the 
reſt by adding theſe words to the account 
of each : Ex Regia Bibliotheca Marochana. 
But if an accident enriched the Eſcu- 
rial, another impoveriſhed it, and went 
near to annihilate it. In the year 1671. 
a caſual fire burned the upper parts of 
that noble edifice, and greatly injured a 


large ball At was —_ flled'up with. 


Arabick manuf ripts,! of which near two 


thouſand periſhed” in the conflagration. 5 


It is melancholy to think of the many 
libraries recorded in hiſtory, that have 


been deſtroyed by fire. For my part 1 


am not much pleaſed- with the cuſtom: of 
forming large collections of books and 


depoſiting them in one place. Beſides 


that ſuch books become generally uſeleſs 
to mankind, there is the danger of ſceing 
them all deſtroyed at once by a fire: and 
I am reſolved to bequeath my few to the 
ſtudious children of my friends, in hopes 
that many may profit by them, Which 
could never be the caſe, were I to leave 
them to a ſingle perſon, or what would 


be worſe, to any great library. It is but 


ſeldom, as far as I have obſerved, that 
thoſe who collect books, or thoſe who 


inherit large numbers of them, become 


very learned. Few value the things of 
which they have abundance, - and the | 
; WY | - ; (: 518d 55 
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„ el men are er the whole 
thoſe who never poſſeſſed a great library, 
lt is remarkable that amongſt, the 
many poetical compoſitions of the Arabs 
collected in the Eſcurial, there is not one 
5 epick poem, nor any mention made by 
Cabri of any that ever exiſtedl. This par: 
ticularity cannot give us any very high 


opinion of their invention: As far as/] 


4 that they not only have never written any 


| this denomination, and not being at all 


can ſee by the many ſpecimens; from 

" Cafiri, the Atahs dealt jn, ſentiment more 
than in imagery; and if this Was the 
caſe (which is moſt probable,) ſeveral of 
the preſent European nations, as well as 
the Greeks and Romans, muſt be deemed 
upon the whole much more poetical thay 
the Arabs, eſpecially.when:we conſider, 


F epick poem, but. neyer had any of the 
| -dramatick kind; the one or 69! found 
in the Eſcurial ſcarcely | coming under 


| _— I” "A I Fahey ag 
| on 


e 


ſides that only five hundred copies of 


5 * + 
4 


though quite freſh from the preſs. Be-: 


-” - 
@ 


a oe 


given away the greater part, and ſent a 


copy to every eminent Univerſity in Eu- 


rope. That from which I made this „ 


perfect extract, was only lent me. Had 


this favour not been done me, I ſhould, 


have been forced to paſs it over in ſilence, 
to o the 5 e of 238 leser 


Vi * hn little r more to add with Wen 


to the Spaniſh literature; becauſe I know 
but little more. The King cannot per- 
| haps be called a violent favourer of itz 
Vet he has done ſomething towards its, 
advancement. | He has beſtowed ſeveral 
favours on Cafiri, and given high poſts to 


ſeveral men of good parts, ſuch as Mata, 
Campomanet, and various others, who 


have made themſelves known to His Ma- 


Jeity by means of their writings. He 


0M juſt bought a conſiderable pe of = 


8 . ground 
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sd in this £7: ind while 
to be turned into a botanical garden un- 


der the direction of Don Enazio Bernadet, 
a phyſician, who (like Father. Sarmiento 
already named) is much ſkilled in natu- 
ral * and has viſitec ſeveral of the 


"uk, Pe” 50 may enrich the: new gar», 
den with the productions of Spain, before. - 


| be uk of e as he himſelf hl 


The Tick — af given | high © ems 


© ployments. in the nayy to Dan Georges 


Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa, who af- 
 fiſted Meſſieurs De 13 Condamine and 
Beuger in meaſuring three degrees of the * 


meridian under the Equator. In 1749 


Juan and Ulla jointly publiſhed in this 
town three vols. 4to. entitled Phy/cal and 


"HI Obfervations. I have not 
ſeen (a) the book, but the Britiſh Con- 


Wl General, who i is a man of great parts ö 


(e Ir js tranſlated * Englih and French. tan tld : 


4 * e 3 is far ſoo feln ul, 
.and 


—— — — — — 
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and knowledge, aſſures me, that many of 
their obſervations in natural philoſophy 


are new, and all very curious; and their 


account of the Spaniſh dominions in 
| AI vary bath that ever was 85 
publiſhed. EfL DER ha 0 A 
Amongſt the Jenrned of OR dan 3 7 
is alſo Don Thomas Lopez, the King's 
_ geographer, who is actually compleating = 
his ſet of Spaniſh maps, which, I am 
told, will prove very accurate, Not do | 
the Spaniards want writers on.huſb 2 
and commerce: They have erat w 
enjoy an extenſive reputation on account 
of their works on theſe two ſubjects ; 
but, as I faid, 1 have not time lock 
into every thing. 
The King admits to his Pay Gs | 
dener his Lieutenant-General of the Or- 
dinance Count Gaz zola, an Italian noble - 5 
man, well verſed in various branches of 
| literature, a great engineer, much ſkilled 
in the polite arts, and firſt diſcoverer of 
£ the Ruins * ö which he went in 


perſon . 


3 E go" J 
perſon to inſpect when he lived at Naples, 


and had them drawn by (a) Sabatini, and 
engraved by e at his on ex- 
| : pence- (HED £ EGG 9413 410 655 
His Majeſty. 8 indiffcrenctecihe. 
advancement of the arts, and much coun- 
tenances his Royal Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, often re- 
warding thoſe who | diſtinguith - them- 
_ elves moſt in it. He has in his actual 
ſervice, not only many native artiſts, bu 
allo ſeberal foreigners, to whom he gives 
very liberal ſalaries. The moſt diſtin- 
n amongſt theſe laſt, are Meng and 
Niepalh already named, both painters of 
- great merit, and Sabatini the architect. 
Sabatini was pupil to the famous Vanvi- 
tell, whoſe daughter he has married. 

. He has been ordered to form a plan for 
; _ inſing of this mam. which: Hi: 


2 4 ) Co 6 Gel aloe T2 bug ths algen of : 
bd drawings, "that a Scotch Archites has at laft fore- 
_ flalled 'them with another Ms ad tie yy" — * 
2 9 7 pa . 
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I. 6 
1 Majefty has reſolved to beautify: with new 


, buildings, of which there. are two, actu- 


ally begun, both very large ; that is, the 
euſtom- houſe and the poſt - office. 
The King has erected here a ching- 


manufaRtory,, which is in great forward - 
neſs, they ſay; and grants alſo great 
ſums of money towards. the ſupport of 
the filk and woollen manufactories at Se- 


govia, Talavera, Guadalaxara,. Barcelona, 


and other places. He has alſo ordered 
various reparations of ſeveral high roads, 


and begun two new ones, which will 


lead to this metropolis from Bilboa in 


46 Biſcay, and Cadix in Andaluſia. 

Theſe and ſeveral other af the King's 

? Abs. We Mi ta be a good King; 
and he would certainly do more, had not 


his predeceſſor left him loaded with a 
heavy debt, which he is reſolved to pay 


off by degrees. But it will be long be- 
fore his treaſury is in good order, as his 


mother very much exhauſted this king- | 
v0 in order to make him King of 
| Naples 


% 


L 2 J 


Naples hes there was but little appear. 5 


: ance of his coming to this crown. R 


To conclude this prolix letter, there 
are cight public hbraries in this town, | 
befides a good number of private ones; 
from which I infer, that there are here 
many men of Knowledge; more perhaps 
than foreighers are aware of, bens, (oh it 
be almoſt a general faſhion at preſent in 
ſeveral parts of Europe for men to tell 
each other, that beat . are Sons 2 
ignorant. 0 A 
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by rich town,” and why... 1 lung nb 
tion with a lady. Via Crucis. Ano, 
Eftrecho's; and ne 40 5870 
ſepa: ware. err 8 2 
e eee | Madrid; 08. 71 1760 
[T s not, 1 think, in the power of - 
men to render this metropolis a trad- 
: Jag town, becauſe it lies too far from the 


fha, 6 it bas no navigable 1 
9 | * 0 


* . 
9 * c 
$3.3 
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| near, and becauſe it is n as - 
vince; that, like Eftremadura, . cannot be 
made very fertile for want of water; 
Under theſe diſadvantages however, 
' Madrid is a moſt opulent town, as you . 
will eaſily conceive when you reflect, 
| that it has been for ſeveral centuries. the 
conftant reſidence of powerful monarchs, 
and the ordinary abode of almoſt all the 
richeſt nobility and gentry of this king- 
dom, Gold and filver low abundantly _ 
into Madrid, not only from the pro- 
vinces around, but from the yaſt king- 
doms poſſeſſed by this crown beyond the 


Atlantick. Sudden and conſiderable _ 


ditions are alſo frequently made to its 


uſual wealth by viceroys, governors, and 


other ſervants of the ſtate, who generally - 
come back from Mexico, Peru, and other 
parts, with ſuch ſtores of doubloons, as 
enable them to paſs the remainder of 
their lives in the moſt ſplendid affluence, 
and their poſterity to riot in luxury for | 
ages and ages. "= 


2:00 3 


„fe dem f6/confiſiutes; that paiaful 
above ol in a manner almoſt excluded from 
it, it is not difficult to comprehend, that 
very many are the inhabitants, who have 
almoſt no other buſineſs but that of con- 
triving. how to ſpend their time agtee· 
ably. From ſo fingular a ſituation, firt- | 
_ gular (cuſtoms have neceſſarily ariſen; 
and becauſe the intercourſe between the 
ſexes is the chief mode of pleaſure 
amongſt mankind, many are the inven- 
tions to which this people have had re- 
IE ee in * to facilitate that inter- 
Ze courſe. d mn: 1 | 2pm By | 
Tho deſlre chat men We women nate 
here of paſſing their time in each other's 
company, is ſo very eager, that it appears 
not unlike tage, eſpecially to him who 
has long lived in England, where men of 
all ranks ſeem aſhamed in a manner to 
| hang too long about the fair, and where 
the generality deprive themſelves every 
85 day of e during ſeveral hours, 
380 \ SO 


wy Ws, ; 
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merely for the fake of talking politicks or 
circulating the Nein 1 
Many are the methods that both ſexes 5 
0 contrived here, in order to ſpend as 
much of their time together as it is poſ- = 
ſible, and this letter will bring you ac- 
quainted with ſome of them. 3 Po 
I went this morning about ten t to pay | 
1 viſit to a very: agreeable lady, whom 1 N 
have talked the other night at the Ter- 0 
tulia into ſome ſort of familiar friendſhip 
by my narrations of Engliſh cuſtoms, and 
accounts. of my preſent journey. Don 
Felix, who thinks, her one of the moſt "fon Os 
reaſonable beings in Madrid, has begg'd 1 
of her to take ſome care of me during my 5 
ſtay; and both ſhe and her huſband have 
engaged to render it as Pleaſant as it ſhall 
be in their power. | 5 
1 found her gate quite opened, aba o 
body to guard it. Up:-ſtairs 1 went, 
knocked at the door, and a footman 
open'd. Is your maſter within ? No, Sir: 
(he is Juſt gone out. Is your miſtreſs? 
| Ven, 


PE 1 3 5 
Ves, nid ein poin nting 
toan apartment on the left hand. 
I did as he bid me, and croſſed ies 
large rooms. From 155 laſt I heard ag 
ple talk in a fourth. 
'Donia Paula, can I. come 1 
Come in, come in, cried the lady ; and 
in I went. I found her fitting in the 
midſt of her bed, leaning againſt half a 
dozen pillows, and in a dreſs far from in- 
elegant. She had a ſmall table before 
| her covered with a napkin, with a diſh 
of chocolate upon it, and ſome ſweet biſ- 
cuits upon a filver plate. Half a dozen 
yy gentlemen fat round the bed upon ſtools, 

0 and I had the ſatisfaction to find that 1 
was not totally amongſt ſtrang gers, al. 
| had already ſeen ſome of them at the 
| Tertulia and at Don Felix' s. She bid me 

place myſelf by her, rung for my choco- 

late, aſked the uſual civil queſtions ;- then 
the chit-chat went round, which was | 
really mere chit-chat during an hour. | Fr 
| 2 " 
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Is 1 


: Abaaticeven'we were defired th withs 
draw in the next room, as ſlre was going 5 


to get up. A pretty maid ſoon came to 
tell us that the 1 waited for us at her toi- 
let; where we attended her. A female 


hair-dreſſer was buſy about her, and 1 


am told that it is not much the faſhion 
here to have that office performed by 
men, except amongſt the greateſt ladies} 


who have often Frenchtnen for it. But 


I muſt not omit to ſay; that during the 
houf we were by her bed-fide, ſome of 


the company went ſucoeſfiyely off, while 


others ſueceſſively came in entering the 


toom with” no more ceremibny than if 


they had entered their own houſes, only 


ſaying Deo Gratiat or Ave Maria as 1 5 


raiſed tlie door- curtain. 
Her toilet was n over, Ve) W 
vatit came to tell her; that maſs was 


feady. I was going to take my leave, re- 
gulating my motions by thoſe of the 
other viſiters; but ſhe bid me ſtay to tako 
a ride with her after maſs, and dine with 
Vox. III. x7 ner 
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on a cuſhion, and maſs. was ſaid. We 


2 8 
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t „ 
ber 1 1 was not otherwiſe. engaged- 1 
bowed, enter d the Capilla with her, 
dippd my middle finger in the holy wa- 
ter, touched hers with it, kneeled by her 


who all had their roſaries in their hands, 
and appeared full as devout as their miſ- 
- treſs, all whifperin g paters and ayes 
during the ſervices which laſted not half 
an hour... The Capille (chapel) is very 
ſmall, but very neat anf prettily orna- 
mented; and I find, that not only the 1 


gteateſt nobility have here their chapels 


at home, but alſo the richer, gentry, and 
every body that can afford the expence. 
Thoſe ho do not keep a domeſtick chap- 
lain, have a prieſt, or a friar, who come 
to ſay malh every day for an alms of three 
or four (a] reals. No lady here miſſes 
4 | every day. She would not 0 
— bon to if ſhe did, beſides that [ſhe 
would be conſidered as indevout, ee 
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the jeſuits, Who often in theé : 


teh eeigiondocsnottlige them n 


it but on holy days. 1 49 
After the maſs e wie me tin her 
coach, and we went to n Nen er 


of St. Bernardin's gate. 


As we went along I ſaw many n 
croſſes planted on the left fide of the road, 
about fifty yards diſtant from each'other, 
and afked her the meaning of them 

They have been erected, faid' e by 
Gs 

come here to make the Via Cracis n 
. tity of "low people: 
The Vis Crucis confiſts' in this. Tis 


or three jeſuits walking / gravely before 
the people, flop before every croſs fuc- 
ceflively, and all kneeling devoutly. inthe 
duſt, ſay aloud ſeven puters and ſeven 


oves at eneh, together with a myfery; 
that nes @ ma of ſhort prayer, the words 
norate the ſeveral" falls 

ous Cavibie: — had, as he was pufhed 
bar barouſiy up Mount - Calvary by the 


Ms Jews with his' heavy crofs nport 


H 32 1 


3 U 100 1 ako 
kis-tbouldeis. . IJ think our hits; 24 
other friars practiſe ſomething of this 


kind in various parts of Italy, with only 


this. difference, that there they perfo 


the Via Crucis in churches, whereas ? 


they do it alſo on a public road. 


+ But you muſt not eine pe my 


_ having. been-tete-a-tete in a coach with a 
handſome Spaniſn lady. One of her ſer· 


vants out of livery had got into the coach 


Vith us! and as I ſeem d ſurpriſed at it, 


che nold me in French, that ſuch was the 
faſhion in Madrid, and that no femme come 


une faut went ever alone with a gentle- 
man; not even with her own huſband. 


This privileged ſervant bears here the ti - 


os of page. The grandes”! ladies have 
more than one; but, inſtead of riding 
wich their miſtreſſes, they have a coach 


to themſelves which follows that of the 


Wiſtreſs. At Naples the great ladies have 
Want this bar Pena. * from the 


41 & IT | ol 


ag Pain Paula's page e in —_ 


of 


a [ [* Tor 1] | 
; as cloſe 'as he could, that he 


of her co: 


might not obſtra& our fight through'the 


fore-glaſs, and never failed to croſs him- 
ſelf as we went way wa dy croſs of the Vit 
„ . Kort: 


- Having gone about two b we 


alighted and came leiſurely back to the 
gate, followed by the coach, the page, 
and the ſervant that had rode behind. 
The country round us I thought very un- 
pleaſant.” Scarce an habitation, or even a 
tree is to be ſeen as far as the ſight can 
extend, which is ſtrange in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſuch a populons town. The 
whole proſpect on that fide looks quite 


barren and defart-like: but the ſun ſhone 


mildly, and a breeze fanned the air in the 
gentleſt manner; which as long as the 
walk laſted ſuſpended the head- ach that 
has tormented me ever ſince I entered at 
the other gate, as I told you already. 
It was near two when we got back to 


Dona Paula's, and dinner was ready; 
but, before we ſit down to it, I muſt ap- 
"ILY >. priſe 


4 


; NR eee * 
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priſs.you (as. e did me) af ſos cuſtoms 


quite peculiar to this nation. 


I aſked her whether it was ok os 
the ladies in Madrid had fo far adopted 
the ſyſtem of ſome Italian diſtricts, as to 
Have Ciciſbes s de the amen 
of Cortejo' . 


5 id 4 iy 


Italian Ciciſbeo's, and, as far as I can 
judge, they are the fame thing with what 

we call Cortejo's ; that is, gentlemen 
who attend on ladies with ſame fort of 
aſſiduity. But I muſt tell you, that we | 


have ſo far improved upon your country- 


men, as to divide our male friends into 


throe claſſes, ches mol e Eftre- 


ys I haye reibe been ane | 
_ eſpecially in reading your comedies, en- 
| _ tremeſcs, and books of wit and humour; 
EEG butnever had an opportunity thorough - 
IJ jp tpunderſtand their various meanings. 
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1 1 
n ** "By 3 the, that on 
the laſt day of the year it is the general 
cuſtom here for many friends to meet in 
—_ of the nnn and ladies pres 
married, are written upon bits of paper, 
and ſeparately thrown, the gentlemen's 
in one hat, the ladies in another. Then 
the ack perſon in company draws a 
gentleman's name with one hand, and a 
lady's: with the other. The two perſons 
thus drawn are to be Ano's (that is, years) 
during the next twelvemonth. Thus a 
lady's Ado acquires a kind of right to be 
oftener in her company than he would 
_ otherwiſe have been. He enters her 
houſe at any hour; dines with her when 
he pleaſes without previous invitation; 
pays her a regular courtſhip; and in 

| ſhort becomes i in a manner ne to 
. be fan i 
5 Thote is Ane ee 8 
Don Paula, between the Adds and the 
a H 4 ls  Eftres 


1 


L 


tee but that the {71's are choſen 


on the laſt day of the year, and the Efre- 
cho's on the twelfth night. Each Efre- 
cho's name is alſo drawn together with a 

Copla or Seguedilla, of which there are 


innumerable compoſed by our wits for 
this purpoſe and bought ready printed. 
Theſe kinds of Epigrams, co 


>mmonly ſa- 
tyrical, excite often the mirth ofthe com 
pany, eſpecially when they chance to 


ſquare with the perſonal character of him 


or her, whoſe name comes out with the 
Copia. Eftrecho, means a\cleſe friend. As 


to the Santos, they are likewiſe the ſame 
thing with the Ans and Efrecho's. They 
are drawn on Chriſtmas- eve, but, inſtead 


of Coplas and Seguedilias, we draw them 


with the names of Saints, from which 


the Saint that comes out with the lady's 


name, the gentleman. drawn with her is 
to pay particular devotion during that 


year, and ſo the lady to that which i is 


graun with: the. * $ name, ' 
| By 
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chey always prove very che 


caſe this weir; that the 
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FBuy theſe means, continued Dofia Paula, 
the ladies make ſure of conſtant viſiters, 
when they ſtay at home, and attendants 
hen they go out; and as theſe drawings 
of names generally Precede a ſupper, 


rful, eſpeci- 
ally when it happens, as was inp own 
are drawn together. I am addy: my 
huſband's Eftrecha, and of courſe have a 


right to command his attendance * 
me till next Epiphany day: 


I ſhould not diſlike theſe faſhions, aid 
1. was I to ſtay for years in this town, 
and the foreigners who reſide amongſt 
you, muſt certainly find it very conve - 


nient, to become thus at once the dome - 
ſtick friends of three ladies at leaſt. | But 
do ever your huſbands and fathers take 
the alarm at their wives and daughters 


having ſo many familiar friends? And 


are your Cortejo's generally as harmleſs 
as our Ciciſbed s pretend to be/ 
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To: anſwer, von in your own language, 
faid: Doe Paula. I muſt put you in mina 
«© all countries are alike.” We have ladies 1 
here, who might live better than they do. 
But this, L ſuppoſe, is not quite peculiar to 
us, and the dominion of vice probably ex - 

The miſconduct however of wicked wo- 
of having A's and Eftrecho's. She that 
is loſt to honour, would find means of 
latisfying her lawleſs paſſions any where. 
But this 1 will have the confidence to fay 
of my townſwomen of the better ſort, 
5 . greateſt part live as they ought; ; 
| whatever notions foreigners may form of 
our Cortejo's, and whatever liberty they 
may aku wich us when they cxpatiate on 
the freedom of our manners. We are 
| lively, we love to be gallanted, we could 
ſing and dance for ever, but the point of 


OWE 


of the opinions 2 
dux account: Yet = me aſſure you; that 
that che ladies ofi Madrid prove in gene- 
ral very good wives, mothers, and 
daughters; nor is there any place in Eu- 
rope where huſbands are more gallant; fa- 
thers more affectionate, and friends more 
reſpectful. 1 might make you often an 
eye · witneſs of what I advance, would 
vou but ſtay a few months with us. You 
would fee and hear men and women be- 
have and talk to each other very lovingly; 
but ſcarce ever find a gentleman tete -a- 
tete with any of us. This is no ouſtom 
of ours. Conſider our method of living. 
Not only our gates, but every door in our 


apartments is open from morning te 


night. Al our friends and acc 10 2 * 

voine in and go out withpat ere, 

and our many ſervants are allowed to en- | 
ter our rooms as freely as ourſelves. You 

1 e 1 Oy may 
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may already hive obſervd ehitthie ia Mr 
adrid; fo that, thoſe 


amongſt our ladies who intend to carr 
on an intrigue, are put to the hardeſt 


| ſhifts; and muſt partly alter the uſual 


forms of Spaniſh living, which: 0 = s 
mr be done without incurring cenſure, 
ut making themſelves the talk 


of ue town. You will ſee to day 


at dinner one of my moſt intimate friends 
Dona Bibiana de ——, who has been 
during theſe many years moſt regularly 
viſited and attended upon by one of our 
conipliſhed cavaliers; yet ſhe is 
one of our moſt reſpected women, and 
not a ſoul in all Madrid would dare to 
entertain the: leaſt thou e to her diſad- 
3 hey e ane 
adam ah ladies, aid L vit 
th the ſame familiarity by their 
Ano's, Eftrecho's, and Santoss - 
Not quite ſo, anſwered the lady. But 
ne not kept under that great re- 


| eh may have read of in books. In | 


general 
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apartments, to Which few men are ad- 
mitted beſides their maſters of writing 
müſick, and dancing.” But they always 
dine at their parents table, and converſe 
ofcourſe with our daily gueſts with as 
much freedom as with their brothers; 
and at night we take them to all Viſtas 
and Tortulias without any ſcruple, and 
let them dance and fing their fill at home 
as well as at our friends houſes during the 
longeſt evenings; nor are ve afraid to ſee 
them talk to any gentleman,” fully per- 
ſuaded that no man would dare to addreſs 
them but in' terms of the higheſt reſpect. 
I hope now, continued Dofia Paula, 
that you will diſmiſs your paſt notions of 
us, and believe that our huſbands and 
fathers are far from being ſuch jealous 
and tyrannical brutes, as they are painted 
in French romances; but as I ſee that 
you want to take the minuteſt notice of 
our manners and cuſtoms, I will take 
you to F uencarral ſome day next week, 
*- | - | - that 


3 


e wel IO: 1 3 
| that you may: foe more and more! ef; 7 
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ladies reſort in parties on fine afternoons, 
under th 


lage is 


But, tnadami, 1 2 afl! 
Our haſbands chuſe ſometimes toi be 

oß the party, ſometimes not. When they 
come, ſo much the better. However, I 


ſake of decency, as hecauſe the more the 
ladies, bee — the party. There, 


How freely: we live with our friends; and 
happily with our huſnands. 59 291% 
ac +" what 15 Pao 


etence of Merendar ; that is; 
testing ſallad; and taſte of a muſcadel. 
vine, for which the territory of that vil- 
much renowned, | We often g 


| 111 1 


aſtet it, we commonly dance, or ſing, PE 
wa det with the 8 hilarity. 


that Dofia Pauls gave n me e during 1 the _ 
hours we ſpent in our ride and walk. 1 
am ſure, that you will be ſome what ſur- 
priſed to find it ſquare ſo little with thoſe 
of other travellers; but that I cannot help. 
She has back'd her aſſertions with ſuch 
proofs, as ought to be quite ſatisfactory, 
beſides that I have no juſt ground to call 
her veracity ia queſtion. Her natural 
goodneſs has perhaps made her lean on 
the tender ſide a little more than truth 
requires, and deceived her into partiality, 


ciently verißct. 
| It was two os we * at het 

gate. [was quite pleaſed, with the com- 
pany. that Was to dine with us, poſſibly 


elt civility, Her buſband,,. Dona Bibi- 5 
aua, her faithful friend, and two more 


to 


| ie 112 lh. i 
i the Trend: of Don Felix. The diner 
was not ſumptuous, as it confiſted but of 
four diſhes, beſides the ſdup and a noble 
Uelert of fruit and Hrcetmeats.” We fell 
do ix pell-mell, and not in the regular 
older chats conſtantliy practiſed in Eng 
and. It is not here much the c ſtom 
1 agg te ei in china 48 they do m 
Edgland, 2 but in 1 let. 5 Dona Pala's-- 


Perd —— me on the 
progreſs I have alfeady made in the fas | 
vour of His: Bfreha, and hoped this = 
would contribute to alter my reſolution 
of Mens ene Ke Haſte: | Duting 


manners Wy the Engliſh nation, and an 
- appeared: much pleaſed, eſpecially with 
X the accounts ave of the'Engliſh ladies; 
which | they found to agree with n 
they bave often had from Don Felix.. 
We did not ſit at table a whole * 
bur roſe up as ſoon as the cloth was re- | 
moved, and vent te a baleony over the 
OO ſtreet, 


> ad 
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it 17g: ny 
| Airbety eee, dich af coffee, Was: ; drank | 


as weJooked: at: a prodeſſion. that. hap- 
pened to ꝓaſs vety eloſt to the walls n 
eneh ſide: to avoid the abominable filthi- 


neſs in the middle of the ſt re. 
About four we had our chit los; inter- 
rupted for a few! minutes by the coming 
in of a middle-aged: gentleman, who af- 


ter, the uſuab bows ;ſat, himſelf by Dove 


Paula with a look full of concern. wy 


I gueſs by your countenance, ſaid ſhe 


wich a maſt affectionate tone en that 
we are ſoon to loſe ou 


; -Thave.et: laſt received the bare 8 ore 
Py; eee pk n 51 * 


n, ens. eo 1 


To n ee 
To- morrow, gie he e. 3 ol 3 


201 ſuddenly by her, threw his arms round 
her waiſt; and he her's about his head, 
which ſhe preſſed moſt tenderly to her 
boſom. Without offering to kiſs Her, as 


1 would have done upon ſuch an occaſion, 5 


he ſtarted up, embraced her huſband 


„„ „ 


Wo of the gentle- 
| 1 che other 


ſcene is nothing at all; but the ſeeing it 


then told that the gentleman is a near re- 
5 daten to Pong TREE huſband; that he 


ment in the kenpioay of Leon, and going 
to reſide there probably for ſeveral years. | 
Indeed, theſe Spaniards have ſuch feelings, 
that I ſhould love them much, was I to 
ſtay here any while. As tliey were praiſing 


me to che royal TAc 
Which 1 ſhall 800 you Bebe eine to- 


morrow then 


the evening chiefiy playing at cards, as 
any noiſy entertainment would be _ 


. LES 8 
14 5 „ 


other word tab bi Dive] 2 Dio. 
walked away with che greateſt ſpeed - 
2" Fhe telling of this ſhort and ſudden 


ormed was quite affecting. I was 


moted ton high employ- 


him, Don Felix came to On _ | 


then we went to the houſe of 
her of his Sande [where we ſpent 


inde- 


I t ce 
indecent} in the 
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Royal Academy of Painting. A. fes refiifed. 


The private life of a great King. Fari- 


nello the famous finger. © Women fitting 


leere o royal palace. ' Males infleadvof 


"_ te carriages. Harmleſſneſs of the 
lower people. eee re and 
other matters. wed) Lt” 
hs Eos at, on a, 2760, 

N thei center of Madrid there is the 
Plaza Mayor ; that is, a large ſquare, 


the fineſt in the town, formed by uni- 
form houſes, the fronts of which are ſup- 
ported by lofty porticos. I need to ſay 


no more of it, as you will find it repeat , 
edly deſcribed in almoſt every book of 


travels that mentions this metropolis, to- 
| gether with an account of the bal fete 
that are often exhibited in it. 


One of the houſes in this ſquare, is cal- 


led the Royal A of Painting, Sculp- 
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Abit mee Archer. Thiere it le that 
the profeſſors and ſtudents of thoſe arts 
reſort, 1 firſt to teach, the ſecond 1 
: RIG nee £0 I SO 


ſent Majeſty and founder of this acade- 


my; ſpared no expence to furniſh- the | | 
Teveral apartments in it with caſts of the 
fineſt 1 TON ſach n 5 


the Venus de 22 the Gladiators; An 
| ous; Faum 8c. &c. and the walls of 
6 lars EI decorated with coc | 


munzfitence! abe that he e end, 
VLry liberally to ſupport it, having always 
looked upon thoſe arts with a favourable 
che, witneſs what he did towards unbu- 
; ching Herculameum when he Was at Na- 
ples. Beſides paying the uſual indiſpen- 
ſable expences of the Academy, ſuch as 
 Hving models, . attendants, bc. 


on TY his 


his 


( 997 ] 


nis Majo pays fle forthe maintenanceof . - 


ſome ygung men ſent; to Rome every year 


to:ſtady thoſe arts, "Thoſe ee them 
who can there carry of a premium from n 
the Academy St. Linke, are peer ly 

penſioned for life on. their return home, 


Men 


and thoſe of their works which obtained 


.obta af pi 3 ; 


hem this adyantage, afe hung up ig the 


14 
— 3 


93 £1 * 


nick 13 | 


x.with a ſbort inſeri n that = 7 
cords e OE 8 
HhHeſides the caſts, pictures, and draw 
_ ings, the Academy i 15 gelte of a 15 
85 library, chiefly. containing | ſuch 5 88 AS 
are conducive to the acquibtion.« of f thoſe, | 
arts; ſo. that every body, who has a.mind 
to addict himſelf to the cultivation 0! | 
them, is furniſhed. there with ſufficient 
means, the ſtudents bong | found even in 
Pfeils and paper to dg 
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A at the Hye: 


To what ſym: the defraying of all this 0 
amounts, Leould not learn from the aca- 

| demy-keeper, a kind of gentleman » who 
5 i fee 1 Wr 6, for die Faves 9 
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' on weduring the hour that my viſit laſted, A 
ſhowing and explaining every thing to 


me with much preciſion. N Senor, ſaid 
be, withdrawing his hand haſtily, en Ee 


paso #0 7 uſa el gil, de Italia. We do 
4 not in Spain as you do in tral. i The 
a compliment was far from flattering * yet 


T like better the Italian than the Spaniſn 
cuſtom in this particular, and woüld ra- 


ther have ſuch people directed to take . 
any fee that is Offered, as by means of a 
fee I am at liberty to ſee 2 flo at leiſure, 
whereas when 1 know that 1 no fee is to 
be accepted, T am loath to give too much 


trouble to a man, who, conſcious on his 


| fide that nothing is to be got by his at- 
tendance on me, may chuſe to be out of 
the way when I want to ſee the thing, 
or ſpare himſelf the trouble of minute. 
explanations, or grow peevim 9 ar = 
: taking too much of his time. 
This day 1 have ſeen the King; and I | 
muff ſay that a prominent noſe, a pier- 
2 * and a ſerene countenance, make * 


# 


. — n 


c * 1 
nin lock much! b. er than 8 el TY 


preſents him. I have ſeen ſevetal por⸗ 
traits of him, even one by his favourite 

Menger but neither Mengs, nor any other 
en me a true idea of his 


painter, had give 


face, which is n. _ made up 
bw, ps ust e dib 8 2412} 
2 to his perſon, it it f F good fize, 4 
and his walk quite Bburboniun; that i is, | 


erect and ſteady. Tie: appears to be ro- 
buſt, and I am told that He has à great 


cal of bodily ſtrength. His complexion | 
is quite ſun-burnt, which is undoubted- 


ly the conſequence of his paſſion for the 
chace. In this reſpect he is 4 true Me- 


leager. No degree of heat or cold can 


keep him from this exerciſe. Vou may 


? poſſibly think it worth the while to read 
an account of the life he leads; and here 


it is, as I had it from people w! ho have 
been daily witneſſes of it for many years. 
—_ my in 250 your ro 3 
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fine waiting in the-anti- chamber a: Get+ 
 tilhambre ds Camara, n Mayordamo de. Se- 
muna, aphyſicians a ſurgeon, and ſevetal | 
other regular attendants; with whom he 

interchanges words hie drgſſing. The | 
 Gantilhombra, kneeling an one knee, pre: 
"ents a diſh of chocolate, which the, King 
drinks almpſt, cold. He then diſmiſſes 
ſome of them with a nod, enters hig prin 
vate chapel, and hears a maſs;; then re- 
tires to a cloſet, wier ik ag body, is ; 
ever adn 


itted, and there reads or writes, 
eſpecially on thoſe days. that he does not 
intend to go a- hunting in the motning. | 
About eleven he comes. ont of theclg- 
ct to meet the whole royal, family. They 
all kiſs his hand, or offer to do it, lowers 
ing a knee. He embraces. them all, 
. the princes at the Ae rs 
 pringefins on; the forehead. |...! ||;; »; 1; 
The royal family withdraw fs little 

| chi char. and he gives a mpmentar au- 
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in 5 — Terach andthe-Neapglir | 
_ With them the King interchanges: 
words for a quarter of an hours. ſeldom 


mare. Juſt againſt. the time that he is 
going to dine, the other ambaſſadors and 
foreign miniſters come in Exactiy at 
twelve he fits down to table, quite alone 
now that his queen is dead, The ambaſſa- 
doro and foreign, mis iſters, his own. mi⸗ 
niſters of ſtate, the great officers of his 
army, and ſeveral other great perſonages, 
_ pay their. CQUIt wn ile he falls to eating, 
and all thoſe whom the guards have pers 
mitted to get in, ergud round the table 
to ſee him dine. T 'becardinal-patciarch = 


| of the Indies ſays grace, not as cardigal 


or patriarch, but as his chief che 
1110 ceremony of the table is this. 
The  Mayordomo. Mayors. ſtands on the 
_ ' King's, right, hand, and a captain of his 
body - guards on his left. One of the 


W y Honey s, two Gentillombres = ; 
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ara, and acroud e pages di ſer- 
vants attend promiſcuouſly.” One of wy 
two Gentillombres carves, the other gives 
him drink! The diſhes; all covered, 
| ri brought in one by one in an uninter- 

tupted ſucceſſion by pages, and each diſh | 

is put into the hands of the carving Gen- 

. Hlhombre, who takes it with one hand, 
uncovers it with the other, and preſents 

it to the King” The King gives a nod 

of approbatiom or diſapp bat on at every 
diſh. Thoſe that are approved, the Gen- 
 tillombre places upon the table: the reſt 
1 ate & carried back.” Om however ere the 
5 which” ſtill are not 
touched, he "the King cats! nen of the 
plated, ad N with ya ah og] _ 


PPP 
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= Twas le prroobig deiok, | 
_ pours firſt a few drops of wine and water 1 
mn a flver-ſalver that has 4 beak, and 92 
Atlaks that himfelf; then kneels on one 
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firſt 4 TM then the wine, which is 
always Burgundy. . 71 


When the King has drank his firſt ola 
the ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters,” | 
who'ſtood the while and all in a ro on To 
| the King's right hand, make their bows, * _ 
and go to pay their reſpects to the reſt of 1 
the royal family, that are all at their din- = 
ners, each in his or her own apartment, 
the prince of Aſturias alone, Don Luis 
alone, the Infanta alone, and the two 
ger Infantes together. All theſe 
tables are ſumptuous: yet none ſo much 4 
as that of the queen- mother, eg 5 
ſhall ſpeak a word: by and by. bs 

Near a hundred diſhes are 1 
ſerved to the King, of which about forty 
are laid upon the table. When they as 
removed, an ample deſert ſucceeds: but | 
he ſeldom taſtes of 1 it, except ſometimes - 

a little bit of cheeſe and ſome fruit. The 

laſt thing that is preſented is a glaſs of 

canary-wine with a ſweet biſcuit. He 

breaks the biſcuitin two, ſteeps i it in the 
| wine, 


4; 
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0 12 eee drinks the 
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ch las war an hour, the ambaGidors | 
bim and g into an 4djpining oom. 
| thein-b6: techs: dos half an hour 
5 | ent maſters; |! 145 7 911 = 
5 1 . then . | 
= - ment 40 pht on his: hunting- dress; that 
s, Agtey frock of coarſe, cloth, made at 
2 on pur poſe for him, and a leather 
Waiſtedat. The leather breeches he al- : 
ys puts on when he gets from bed, - 
ene en thoſe days that he intends 9 5 
wo: 0 a-huntiog, Light boots, a hat = 
 Happdibefate,” and ſtrong leather gloves 
cormplept-this- drafs. -; While the boots 
ate ane: on, the Sommelier de Corps 
gala gives him diſn of 


| 
| 
| 
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4 de Betwern-/ony ind ino he aps | 

. | _ idito his coach drawn by 6x or eight 

| - —_— r with. his brother Hen 
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come rare, ecauſe the expence of the 

be little. ran 3 he — 
comes back, carrying as much of the 
 Feather-game in his hands as he can hold. 
As to the quadrupeds he has killed, ſuch 
as ſtags, deer, wild-boars,. wolves, foxes, 


. benen of hi ban, deen be. 


&. they are brought to the palace in 


carts. He ſurveys the whole, orders it 


to 


* 


* 
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io be weighed in his — 3 
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s When there is much, moſt parti-⸗ 
cularly when he has killed a wolf or two. 
Ki is dut en that ke {hos W PRI. 
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= ed to the kitchen, he goes to pay a ſhort 
viſit to the quee 
private audience to that miniſter, ' whoſe 
day it happens to be, as each of them has 

is fixed day of private audience. The 


mother; then gives a 


miniſter brings his papers in a bag, and 


offers to his inſpection thoſe that are to 
the purpoſe of his errand. If the mini- 


ſter's buſineſs leaves him any time, he 


plays at Rever/ino (a game at cards ſo call. 


ed) with three of his courtiers, generally 
the Duke de Loſada Sommeliers de Corps, 
Duke d Arcos Capitan de la Compania Ef, 
panola, and another grandee whoſe name 
I have forgotten. He never plays for any 
thing, having recourſe to this expedient 
merely to conſume a quarter of an hour, 
or half an hour chat he muſt wait for his 


ſupper 


rn 
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| be altered, except on poſt 
inſtead of going to h 
more time, both morning nba, 
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ſupper . At nine he fits down to it, at- 
to bed, to get up again next day to the 
ſame round of occupations, and with the 

fame ſcrupulous nicet 


icety of method in the 
ibution of them, ſeldom or never to 
wy when, 


in the private cloſet, writing to his ſon 


at Naples, to his brother at Parma, to 
his ſiſters in Turin and Liſbon; and very 


often likewiſe to Marquis Tanucci and to 


b he Prince of Santo Nicandro, the firſt of 


whom he has made chief miniſter, and 


the ſecond Ayo, or eee a to aha * 
cilian Majeſty. t 


If on 8 Ui has any time 34 


it is employed in his laboratory; that is, 
in the completeſt turner's-ſhop that ever 


exiſted. He is a moſt expert turner, and 


works toys to perfection. The ſhop 


contains many turning - engines of rare 


invention, ſome of which were preſents 


from 
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hen working in the laboratory: 
0 N . -patfonal character, he r 
dchuſband when his queen 


ens ale Neuer önne did he ſwerve 
; From conjugal fidelity, nor Eder had anyx 
1 ee private. His brothers 


oſt friends: and moſt fa- 
nlisr een 3: and as to his chill 


Aren, there is no need of faying that he 
always proved a kind father. He is ra- 
ther an caſy, than an affectionate maſter, 
never deſcending to great familiarity with 
his ſervants, * always fatisfyd with 
hat they do. T 
betrayed any great love to any body out 


7 day- that he never 


l hisown family, no tnore than hatred. 


It happened once, that he detected one 
"if his moſt familiar domeſtics in a lye, 
wm and n | him his preſence, but *Nill 


nued him his ſalary. His converſa- 


1 
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tion is generally chearful, but alway 45 


chaſte as his eonduct. He repoſes much 
confidence in his chief miniſſprs, eſpe- 
cially Marquis Sguillace, who'has found 
the means of prepoſſeſſing him im favour 


of his own abilities; yet neither Squillace, 


nor any body elfe, was ever a favourite, 
when by a favourite we mean a man ads 
mitted by a ſovereign to the cloſeſt inti- 
. macy of friendſhip. No body ever teach 
ed ſo high with him, though he treats 


ſome with particular kindneſs; eſpecially 
the Duke of Lęſada, who in virtue of 
his employment fleeps conſtantly in the 
ſame room with bim. This Duke of 
Loſada has long obtained the reputation 
of being the honeſteſt man in Spain, 
which is probably what has endeared 


him to the King. As to Spuillace, he is, 


a moſt indefatigable man, and they fay 
that he alone diſpatches more buſineſs, 


ſcarcely allowing himſelf time to eat or 


to ſleep. ' But they OY bin with in- 
Vor. III. . ſufferable 
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fan fofferable haughtineſs and inſatiable a ava - 
8 |  gice;z twp qualities not eafily pardoned, 
| Wo apt. when they meet in a foreigner, 
as it is the caſe with Sguillace, who is a 
* Sicilian. But it is not my intention to 
give you the characters of any body here, 
% only tell you what I hear people fre- 
_ quently repeat with regard to this and 
that great man at court. It is natural 
that Sguillace ſhould be envied, having 
reached the higheſt poſt, though a ſtran- 
ger; and the language of 9 is not to 

be blindly credited. 3 

. The King uſes every body ; ith a fort 
of condeſcenſion that may be called ci- 
vility, which impreſſes his ſervants with 
2uſtrong ſenſe of real reſpect, indepen- 
: 4 dent of his kingſhip, as the rigidity of 
5 bis morals gives them no room for the 
=. leaſt contempt. His method of ſpend- 
FF ing time, ſo unalterably regular, may 
=. appear ſomewhat dull: but is certainly 
 laudable, as it is quite neceſſary that 2 
8 n have A min 
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yants cxatily appriſed of the hours, and 
even the minutes, that they are to ap- 
proach him for the diſpatch of buſineſs 
in their reſpective ſtations and employ- 
| Every body, here agrees, that his ma- 
ö jeſty is far from wanting knowledge of 
men or things. He has read much, and 
1 never paſſes a day without looking into a 
x book. Beſides his native tongue, he 
{peaks Italian and French with the great- 
0 eſt ſtuency and propriety, nor is he igno- 
ant of the Latin. They ſay, that he 
rt knows his own. as well as other princes 
1 intereſt full as well as any of his mini- 
th fters, and does not ſpare any expence to 
n- be early informed of whatever paſſes in 
Europe and out of Europe that * af- 
fect him any way. 

Since he came to this throne, he 42 5 
would ſuffer any Italian opera to be per- 
formed either at Madrid or Aranjuez, as 
was practiſed in the former reign. The 
1 of Queen Barbara are over, when 

| ies „ 
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neſs and fimplicity, that ſome. of the 


ver abuſed the confidence of their former 
" maſters, but conſtantly employed his 
credit to do all the good that was in his 
| power todo. All this is very well, ſaid 


and would not hear of his continuing in 
Spain; but ordered him two thouſand 
= W 5 wen ſent bim back to 


13 1. 
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nons were e ſquandered upon Italian mufi- 
cians. I have already mentioned the 
great aſcendant Farinelli had obtained 
over that Queen; nor was her huſband 
Ferdinand leſs fond of him than herſelf. 
Vet our modern Orpheus behaved with 
fo conſtant a humility and moderation 


during the long time he was their fa- 
vourite, and got ſo many real friends 
amongſt the natives by his diſintereſted- 


grandes ſpoke in his behalf to the King F 
on his arrival from Naples, ond. were ſo 6 
generous as to recommend him to his fa- i 
vour as a truly honeſt man, who had ne- | { 


the King; yet los capones ſon buenos for 
la meſa, ** capons are only good to eat, 


his 
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his country, diſmiſſing at the PEE time 


all the opera-fingers, as their ſalaries 
amounted to too high a ſum in his opi- 
nion. This piece of economy won him 
the hearts of his new ſubjects, who had 


long grumbled at the prodigality of their 


former ſovereigns in this reſpect; and it 
was long before they gave over their ac- 
clamations whenever the King appeared 
in public. To ſome body, who after the 
departure of Farinelli aſked him if he 


ever intended to order an opera for the 


diverſion of the Queen who loved mu- 
fick, he ſternly replied ai agora, ni nunca, 


6 neither now, nor ever.” You may well 


think that after ſo laconic an anſwer, 
no body ever dared to mention Italian 


99e any more. 


Beſides retrenching this x ablurd article | 
of expence, he leſſened alſo that of his 
ſtables, in which on his arrival, he had 
found no leſs than four hundred com- 


pleat ſets of coach-mules, .and a much 
larger number of ſaddle-horſes than was EE 


* 
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quickly reduced below the half, to the 
great mortification of. the underlings at 


court, who by the indulgence. of his 


ptedeceſſor had long deen accuſtomed to 
parade about in the King's vehicles, 


though not entitled to. it by the medi · 


getity of their * in the Nan s ler 
* theſe nd Da The regulations 


his majeſty ſoon enabled his exchequer 
to pay off a part of the vaſt debts with 
Which he found it encumbered. Thoſe 
debts are still very conſiderablè; ; het, if 
the peace cantinues, there are probable 


hopes, that they will be totally diſcharged | 


in about twenty years. 2 

As to her late majeſty, 2 they fay that 
we was a good woman in the very beſt 
ſenſe of the word. F ond of her huſband; 


of her children, of her ſervants, of eyery 


body that ſhe thought good. Vet ſhe 
Was quick,. and her quickneſs would 
ſometimes make boy reprimand pevple 

who 
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who did not deſerve it: but coming pre- 
ſently to herſelf, and fearing to have done 
wrong, ſhe would enquire better, which 


conduct generally forced her to make re- 


paration to thoſe ſhe had offended, and 


bewail that /be had much more of the in- 


patience than of the virtue of her dear no- 
ther. Repeated declarations of this na- 


ture, and the natural warmth of her 


heart, had endeared her to all that _ 


proached her. 


With regard to the ed 
the famous diſciple to ſtern Alberoni, 
blindneſs and age have long quenched her 
high ſpirits, and totally diſabled het 


from taking any part in the politics f 


her ſon. Het preſent way of living is 
quite unmethodical, never doing any 
thing at any ſtated hour. She will ſome- 
times dine at noon, ſometimes in the 


evening, ſometimes at midnight, often 


making day of night, or night of day, 


contrary to what ſhe uſed to do in the life- 
time of her haſbatid Philip V, whom 


ES © ſhe 
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ſhe would- often upbraid for keeping i ir 
regular hours. I told you already that 
her table is more ſumptuous than the 
King's; yet it is but ſeldom that the 
touches any of the many dainties ſerved 
up to her, living almoſt upon nothing 
but a large cup of chocolate that ſhe. 
drinks as ſoon as ſhe gets froni bed. The 
King viſits her once a day, puts up with 
all her fancies, ſmiles at her unſettled 
way of living, and treats her With the 
profoundeſt reſpect. 
On every gala · day, bie W r puts 
5 on a new ſuit, and as rich as art can 
make it: but all his fine cloaths are con- 


. 4 ſtantly made after the faſhion that was 


5 above twenty years a ſilver- watch. His 


uſed i in his younger years, and he always 
appears im patient to undreſs, being ne- 
ver caſy, until he reſumes his grey frock 
| and leather waiſtcoat, He was always 
an enemy to all ſort of innovation, and 
ſo ſteady in uniformity, that he wore for 


Queen infiied often upon his changin git 


5 for 
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* bettet, but to no purpoſe. Vet, to 


get rid of her i importunity, and inceſſant 


Jokes, reſolved at laſt to have a gold · caſe 


to it, ien he made limit on dhe 


: tour. 


When he reſalrad s to give the 50 


dom of Naples to his ſon, every body 
expected that he would ſend to Spain all 
the antique monuments that had been 
dug out of Herculaneum. But little did - 
they know him that formed ſuch conjec- 
tures, as on the ſame day that he crown 
ed that ſon, he went to the place where 
thoſe monuments were depoſited, and 


+thereleft a ring he had worn many years, 
which had been found in thoſe ruins, 
ſaying, that he had now no right to any 
thing that belonged to another monarch. 
The palace of Buen Retira was for- 
__ but a mean habitation for ſuch 
kings as thoſe of Spain, if we credit old 
accounts. But the late king embelliſhed 
Its ents very muchz. and his pe 


5 1 1 5 about 
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| about chem, that they ate now. rr 


rand and convenient. I went by i it this 
afternoon, and ſaw no leſs than two hun- 


|  Ured women fitting in rows before it up- 
on the bare ground. I aſked the mean- 


ing of fuch an extraordinary aſſembly, 


und was anſwered, that they came there 
upon no other errand but to enjoy the 


ne weather, and look at the courtiers 


geing and coming. They do ſo on every 
ine day, holy-days eſpecially. ; They all 


fat with their mantillat turned up; that 
3s; with uncevered faces, which renders 


_ fight agreeable enough. Vou will 
eaſily gueſs that thoſe women are not of 


the higheft rank; yet I am told that they 


are not of the laſt neither. An odd fort 


of diverfion, thought I, to ſit in rows on . 
the bare ground for ſeveral hours! 
There are neither W boer- hai nor 


; Hackney-coaches in Madrid. A foreigner ; 


cannot therefore ride occaſionally about 


- town, as both foreignets and natives do 
in London and Paris. He who keeps no 


coach 7 


q 19 1 

coach 81 his own, muſt either walk or 
hire a chariot, which is commonly to 
be had for thirty reals a day. All voi- 
tures are here drawn by mules, and the 
coachmen might as well be called poſtil- 
lions, as they ride on the mule inſtead of 
fitting on the coach-box:. a good prac- 
tice in my opinion, as by ſo doing, they 
_ obſtruct leſs the fight through 7 4, 
glaſs. EE a | ; 
_ v:'This: cuſtom of having mules inſtead 

of horſes to wheel-carriages, is here uni- 
| verſal, becauſe horſes cannot long reſiſt 
this hot ſun in ſummer, nor the cold 
blaſts i in winter, which I am told is very | 
rigid in this town when the ſnow covers 
the hills on the fide of the Eſcutial. Some 
foreign ambaſſadors who refuſed to ſub- 
| mit to this cuſtom, and would have 
horſes to their coaches, have had reaſon 
to repent their love of ſingularity, as no 
pair of horſes could laſt them a whole 
year, whether they made uſe of Spanin 
or foreign horſes. No body is allowed If 

BT to 
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to ride about town with more. than four 715 


mules to his vehicle. The king only has 
fix, and ſometimes eight; but he is ſel- 
dom ſeen about town. Out of Madrid 


: the great people ride with ix, but few 5 
are permitted. to enter the town gates ; 
with them. Only the great officers * 


the crown and the foreign miniſters (if 8 
1 am not miſtaken) have this privilege; 


but then they muſt have their poſtillions 
in travelling dreſſes, and go ſtraight home 
from the gate at which they nter. 


There are very few beggars here, and 


- thoſe few do not walk much about, but 1 
generally keep by the gates of the moſt 5 


frequented houſes, where they do. not 
much importune the comers and goers 
with eager ſupplications, extending only 15 
their hands with a craving look, If you 
give any thing, ſo much the better: * 


not, there is an end, as few of them ever 
open their lips. 


The beſt gentry FD are iy kind to | 


frangers when once introduced to them, 


1 4 J 
* you will allow me to Judy by what I 
experience myſelf: nor do the common 


people here give us bad language or angty 
looks, as it is often the caſe in England, 
where the lower claſſes are continually 


deceived into an averſion to foreigners by 
a daily uninterrupted ſucceſſion of diſ- 
honeſt and malignant ſeribblers. As to 

the Spaniſh grandees, they are ſeldom 


— 
- 


acquainted either with foreigners or na- 


tives that are not of their own rank. A 


foreign ambaſſador was telling me yeſter- 


day, that he has not had a dinner in the 


| ſpace of four years reſidence, but from 


thoſe grandees who are actually in the 


miniſtry, nor ever had any to dine with 
him. One muſt conclude by this that it 
is not the cuſtom amongſt the great, 85 
keep open houſes here as they do in al- 
moſt all the capital towns in Europe. 


Vet ſome of theſe grandees are very rich, 


nor can they be taxed with avarice, as 


moſt of them live with the greateſt ſplen- 
dor: but the mode of their ſpending is 
ö 3 


ry 142 * 2 
different from that of other counteltn, 0 
and generally conſiſts in keeping a great 
_ _ court within doors, that conſiſts of many 
. eee pages, and a large 


| Hike. Then mea few are the grandees 5 
or rich people in Madrid, who ever dif- 
miſs 2 ſervant that bas been 2 while in 
1 ien but hen he is diſabled 


Sip call i it; and enjoys his Gary | lon 
as he lives, without any further care. 
There are ſome noblemen here, who, as 
| 1 am told, have above. a hundred. ſuch 5 
uſeleſs domeſtics between town and coun- 
trys and you muſt own that there is no 
leſs humanity than grandeur in this fort 
of Spaniſh generality, which extends 
. _ to the OP dais. Our pee 
Mlillan, 6 nt. ſo 
Alate as the beginning of this century; but 38 
= 1 895 been — Rating it 
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of not much to . honour | in my 


inen. 1 . f ˖ 
If a native or ranger wants. 8 


may hire a calſin; that is, an open chaiſe 
dtawn by a ſingle horſe. The driver 
runs a foot by the ſide of the caleſſin, or 
rides behind when tired with running; 
but never ceaſes to hoot and ſtrike the 
poor jade with his long whip to make it 
trot. I ſaw ſeveral of them this morn- 
ing early, as I went on mule- back to ſee 
the Pardo; that is, one of the king's . 
country houſes about ſix miles diſtant 
from town, which my beaſt paced * 
y in leſs than an hour. + 
At the Pardo the king d duving 
- two, months in the year, merely for the 
ſake of hunting in the neighbourhood ; - 
and his palace there is neithey beautiful 
nor large, conſidering the owner; yet 
large enough to lodge both him and his 
' whole family, who all have diſtinct 
R in it, none of which are 
| 7 richly 


- 


i a few leagues from town, he 


4 * 


5 richly furniſhed, but a very neat. o 5 
| the main body of the palace there are ad- 


ditional buildings, where the great offi« 


cers and miniſters of ſtate have apart= 
ments when the court is there; together 
with ſtabling enough for about eight , 
hundred horſes; and 4 thouſand mules. 
The main edifice was erected by the em- 
| peror Charles V, who delighted to re- 
tire there from buſineſs; and his ſuccef- 


ſors have always been adding ſomething 
di it, in order to render it mote and more 
convenient. When the (2) king is there, 


. . the place muſt look crouded, as ſeyeral - 
thouſands of people conſtantly follow 
the court, and many are the great that 


come every morning from Madrid to 
ſhow themſelves 1 to the kin 8 and you 


(6) A. Clarks fu of the Pardo, fps yh, 


3 it is © but an indifferent feat for an Engliſh 


| country-gentleman.” ¶ have ſeen many ſeats of Engliſh | 
*  country-gentlemen too, but few as yet of thoſe that _ 


could eaſily contain ſuch a family as that of the King 
of Spain, with his a , . n, 


| Ge. N. c. 
family 
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family. The ſituation of the Parcb is very | 


romantick, having an eaſy hill on one fide 
and :ar-Extenſive-foreſt all round. 


in it; When the King is there; the great- 
eſt part of the ruſties in the neighbouring 
villages get up before day at the ringing 
of their church-bells, and men, wamen; 


ing and beating the buſhes, in order to 
fright the game towards the Pardo, that 
the king may meet with abundatice of it. 


His Majeſty is a moſt aſtoniſhing markſ- 
man, and of his juſtneſs in ſhooting they 
tell here ſeveral ſtories that appear im- 
probable, ſuch as hitting with a ſingle 
ball the ſmalleſt and moſt fluttering birds 
while flying. Such ſtories the French 
will likewiſe tell of their King. An army 
of ſuch markſmen as either of the two 
monarchs, was it poſſible to bring one to- 
gether, would ſoon conquer the world. 
r 


trees in the foreſt are chiefſy green - Oaks, 
and their ſweet acorns afford plenty of 
food to the innumerable animals that live 


Mn | 


Riding en 155 PORN _ the. Pardo, 
15 mp mule almoſt trampled upon hares, 
rabbits, and partridges at every ſtep: and 
Iſaw many a herd of red and fallow deer. 
Every perſon that beats the buſhes round 


the! foreſt, is regularly paid tro reals 2 


day; and this I ſuppoſe. to be the chief 
means that the peaſantry have there to 
live upon, as the country is otherwiſe 
5 vory barren. ran my taule ſo far u 
village called Sant Aguſtin, and back to 

Madrid through another called Aci vendas. | 
Jam ſure we have no ſuch wretehed pla- 
ces in Piedmont. In Alcovendas: eſpe- 


. _ cially, there is not a houſe that deſerves 


the name. I muſt call it a cluſter of cotta- 
ges, formed by walls of mud and moſt 
_ unſkilfully thatched. Fey of them have 
more than one room on the giound- floor, 
though ſeveral. are inhabited by pretty 
numerous families. The fire · place they 


5 generally have in the midſt of the room, 
3 and there is a hole at top to give way to 


ee eee 


t 1 1 


their boule⸗ furnitute is all of a piece wit 
their houſes-. A few earthen - plates and 
earthen · pots, with two of three ſtraw- 
bags. The hogs and the hens go in and 


0 0 will, and ſeem to live in the 
greateſt intimacy with their owners. 
Myßÿ tour took up about five hours; 
yet T returned to town againſt dinner 
time, as it would not have been an cafy 
matter to procure a dinner either at Sant 
Aguſtin or Alcovendas. It was my inten- 
tion on my artival in Madrid, to go like- 


wiſe to Sant Ide {fonfſs and the ſcuriai; 


and I am ſure that each place would fur- 


iſh matter enough for a long letter. But 
1 have conſidered that if I go there, I 
muſt come back to Madrid another time, 


in order to adjuſt my departure: and tb 


tell you the truth, am quite fick of 


tolerable. The people are civil, the 
people are cordial, the people I ſhould 


like. to live with a much longer time 


but the horribleneſs of their ſtreets hur- 
| La 85 ries 
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Madrid, as my head-ach is become in- 
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the King of large 
ant ſuffer thoſe to be felled which ſtood 
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odd me away. 1 have therefore reſolved 
to quit Madrid after to-morrow, never 


to return, except I hear that the King has 
rendered it _ as. ABER: 1 that he is 
going to do. 


The new _ ad: from Madrid t to | 


the Pardo, has been partly cut through | 


the foreſt not. long ago. But ſo fond is 
trees, that he would 


the way. The road of courſe is far 


f hm; being ſtraight, having been made 
eig - zag in ſeveral places for the ſake of 
| this and that tree. About a league from 


town there is a venerable oak that ſtands 


exactly in the middle of the road, which 
the workmen were obliged to run on each 
Aide of it. The King never fails to look 
the oak with complacence whenever 
he goes by, often mentions his having 
ſayed his life (the oak's life), and calls it 


own tree. vou will allow * . is 


| nat. re. 
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"LETTER IX. 
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Blind men finging and playing. T1 he Majo * 


dreſs.” Carnival diverſions.” A deſerip- 


tion of the new Amphitheatre. ". Three 

hundred couples dancing at. a time. 
Strange effeth of the Fandango. Phraſes 
E addreſs. Guardias de Corps. Guar- 


dias Alabarderos. Garriſon of Madrid. 


Tables of the poor. Tables of the rick. 


Fiſh from Valencia. Mood for fuel and 


charcoal. Premature marriages, and 


- why.” Burials. Pictures exfibited " 
26 OR — and bad teeth. 


* 1 Madrid, e 1760. 


HE death of the Queen has not 
only filled this town with num- 
berleſs funeral ſonnets in print, but her 


praiſes' are ecchoed through theſe ſtreets 
by ſeveral bands of blind beggars in 


plas and Seguedillas. To night, as I - 


tired to the Locanda much earlier than 
—_ to make "EY Tor” my ns. wont 
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ralled up that ſtood chaunting under my 


«boy, who had REDS m n 


tar, one upon the violin, and one upon 


the violoncello. Had they been out of 


Gght, I ſhould not have gueſſed: that they 
were blind on hearing them perform, but 
thought that they had a piece of muſick 


before them, fuch was their maſtery in 


hall, and after a fymphony very well ex- 


ecuted, they ſung alternately yariqus 


ſtanzas of various meaſures, ſome pre- 
them begin with the Queen; and of her 
they faid the moſt extraordinary things, 
Beſides her poſſeſſing every moral and 
 chriſtiap. virtue, ſhe was a 4/axca. roſa, 
/a ulite roſe) a palide alleli, a pale gily. 
flower) a running ſtream, _ ph 
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to-morrow, I had one of thoſe bands 


It conſiſted of three men and 


playing. They fat down in the great 
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What a jumble of images! yet and not 
allo me idle when you ſee me endeayour 
to paint little folks, and deſcribe little 
things. We muſt hunt after the ideas 
and manners of the vulgar of every coun- 
try, to form a juſt eſtimate of the nation 
that inhabits it; beſides that whatever 


little knowledge I have of human nature, 


is chiefly due to the diligence with which 
I have long examined the lower elaſſes, 
who to be ſure have à cunning of theit 
own, by which they endeavour to eſcape 
obſervation. as well as their betters, but 
2 groſs ſort of cunning” that is eaſily de- 
tected. Could I ſtay here a while, 4 
would take particular pains to make my- 
felf acquainted with all the characteriſ- 
tics that run through the meaner tanks 
of this people, and moſt eſpecially with 
one called the Mais (pronounce malo with 
4 ſtrong — on the ) which, as far 
| L 4 "00" 
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as I can conceive, is a ſort of low perſon- 
age between the poiſard of Paris and the 
city: par of London. To explain | my 


meaning better, the m iedtewr 
fellow who dreſſes ſprucely, ts 
walk a Mc” eee * — 1 


e Wadde ide — nad: ths Majo as 


— 


well as the Aſaja can ſwear por vida de 


that this is a fine day, | andthe Maj oc 3 


firms 10040" et? d Dio 
thin day is very fine. 2 Sf G en) 


Many amongſt our 8 e Gps 
Dana Paula, are Majas and Majas, and 


in our Carnival Maſquerades :their. dreſs 

is one of thoſe; which the 
us chuſe to aſſume as well as the character. 
That dreſs conſiſts in the man, of a tight 


enerality of 


waiſtcoat t, tight breeches, white ſtock⸗ 


' 19gs white ſhoes tied with a ribband in- 
ſtead of a buckle, the hair in a net of va 


rious alen, r '® montera over, inſtead 


= Eg] 
of a hat. The mantera is a cap of black 


velvet, and of a particular cut, which 


fits the head exactly, and covers the ears. 
The Majas habiliment is a tight jacket, 
ſo open before as to form two hanging 
Maps under the breaſt, ſomething in the 
form of wings, with fleeves cloſe to wag 
fiſt, a ſhort petticoat of any colour, a 


black apron, a ſtriped baüdkerchief care 


net and the montera exactly ſuch as the 
ſowed, but kept together by in terlacing 


ribbands. This is 4 peu pres the veſtment 


of our Mayes. and Majas on holy days, 
and I aſſure you that a young well- made 
1 looks very ſmart in ſuch a dreſs. 
And ſo, ſaid. I, you have maſquerades 
an time? Pray, dear lady, tell 
me ſomething of them. Do you run 


ſo many madmen, as we do _—_ * 
1 over 3 un that time: cl 


about the ſtreets with your: viſors on, like 
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only goin vehicles toviſiteach other; a und 


the dreſſes uſed in the mor 


3 
3 
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altos bunks: as bane. They 


endeavour to contrive their -c 


| ſuch a manner, that their moſt i intimate 
aecquaintanee may be puzzled a while to 


Find them out, which ſometimes cauſes 
y ſuſpenſes and miſtakes, Many of 


us give maſked. balls during that time, 


and to them every perſon is admitted that 
4s genteely maſked. © With regard to our 
maſquerade- dreſſes, every body follows 
his own fancy. Beſides the Maos, many 
wear Dominos, and many more delight in 

the various habiliments uſed in various 


parts of Spain, which cuſtom at crouded 


balls never fails to exhibit great variety. 
Thus we have / Catalan, Pi Gallego, el 
Valencian, and the antiguo Eſpanol z that 
is, the Caralonian, Galioian, and —_ 


_ dreſſes with the Ancient Spaniſh. Then 


the Serrano and the Culipardo; that is, 
tains of Oν⏑ẽ 
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| | Buteogive 3 you ith ſeveral forms and | 


is Cain my powers of Sp as it 


is ſcarcely poſſible to paint them by 
means of words. It is enough \to tell 


you, that we endeavour on fuch decline 
to ſurpaſs each other in fancifulneſs and 


elegance, but not in richneſs, as it is 
prohibited to wear gold, filver, and . 
5 els about us in a maſquerade dreſs. 


To the carnival- balls, continued: the | 


Jady, and on our frolickſome viſits, ws 


generally go in Parejas; that is, chacus ; 
avec ſa chacune, both dreſſed in the ſame 


Serrano with the Serrana, and ſo forth, 
But in the act of dancing almoſt every 
body takes off his viſor, as it is deemed 


x _— on the Company to keep it on. 


N. B, 


Calis and Andalufia. Theſe wear ſeveral 


holy relicks and wax agyurdeis, hanging 
about their We! n in n 
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5 roo prol a note Tokinbpriger to add Mos. 


grand hall, called el Amphitheatro, 
- thouſands: reſart twice 4 week during the 
tere for only twenty: reals (not quite five 
| ſhillings) and paſſes th 


afford. There tlie dancing: place is ſpacious 


that, fince the date of this letter, the carni- 

ken have undergone ſome change at 

adrid, as the King has built there @ very 
where 


ſeed it admitted 


re-the whole night 


enough for three hundred:couples to dance at 
a time,. and there are ſeats round it, amphi- 


© theptrically: diſpoſed, with three large gal. 
© denies aver, which ad; 
.. firople more. The hall. nas Hour ſacious 
Fair caſes; at tlie four corners, that lead up 5 
0 tlie galleries, and to ſeveral large rooms, 


it five or fix thouſand 


where people may have hot and cold ſuppers 


at cluice, coffee, chocolate, lemonades, and 
 bther refreſhments, every thing near as 
mooſe as ul lame. 4 cogſider able number , 
. 3 n 
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200 era attend, all uniformly dreſſed, in 
pom adour-colour. . \ Beſides theſe conveni- 
encies, there are 7200 large rooms with four 
: beds i in each, one for. the nen,. the other for 


| the Women, who. Jſpould happen to be taken 
ſuddenly ill; and_there are Phyſicians, and : 


Surgeons regularly, attending, as, well a 

four dancing-maj 
| dances, and teach their various. motions, and 
evolutions UN thoſe who. & not know them 
well. Nor muſt 1 omit to mention to o ſmall 
room with inſeriptions over their doors, 
one Jaula E, los päxaros, the other Jaula 


por las paxaras; that is, a cage for the 0 


_ cock- birds, a cage for the hen-birds; in 
Plain language, a Jail for the men and a 
jail for the wonſen. Should any body 


raiſe any di Nur bance, or behave with any 


| indecency there, he would. be - ſout uf for the 
nigli. by the guards attending, at the en- 

trance- door. . 
| 1 have ſeen above 2 hundred people Ra 


at once the F andang i in that amphitheatre * 


and i it is not Peſible to give an idea of. fuel 
rap. 


ers to direct tie country 


' 
| 
' 
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dfoerfion. The enthufaſm that 
Was the SPY the moment that thu 
| Fandango i touched, it a thing not tu be 
conceived. 1 ſaw hundreds of them at Jups 
Fer, quit inſtantly the tables, tumble pre- 
cipitouſly down the Pair-caſes, throng pro- 
miſcuouſly into the dancing place, face about 
for a partner that was found in an infants 
and falla dancing both men and women with 
cl 4 vigour as to beggar all de ſeription. = 
Mas tie place ample enough, there it not 
ane of them that would remain a Anple 
ſpettator, as many are forced to be. 8 tage : 
who are forced to it, fland gazing from the 

| "feats below or the galleries above, with 5 
Hartling eyes and limbs tremblin g. and en- 
courage the dancers 22 clamour and clap- 5 
ping of hands. There is a ſmall printed 
book, intitled Bavie de maſcaras, &e. 
printed at Madrid in 1763, that "ſets forth 
the laws to be obſerved at the amphitheatre: 

| Should any body contravene any of thoſe laws, 
he would inſtantly be thruſt into one of the 
— The band FI conf, its of forty . 
ä  inflru- 


„ 
inflruments, that play alternately twenty at 
& time; fo that the dancing is never ppb 
ar lang as the "night laſts; that is, from 
nine o'clock at night till fix in the morning. 
- The facility that this place affords for di- 
; Bay ada mhabitants of Madrid, has 
nearly annihilated their private aſſemblies 
and domeſtick balls, which prove -infipid in 
compariſon of the great ball and aſſembly at 
the Amphitheatre. ' The profits "that ariſe 
there from the ſuppers and rinfreſeos, are 
 fuſficient to defray the nightly expences of 
the plate; therefore all the money which is 
received at the door, (about a crown each . 
perſon,” as I ſaid) is ſpent towards the em- 
belliſhment of the publick walks round the. 
town. Thus has this government © wiſely ” 
turned a public diverſion into a public uti- bo 
lity, and Count d' Aranda, who has been 
tlie ſchemer of it, has taken it under his own 
immediate direction, nor ever fails to b- 
there every night to take care e that — 
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« dle every. Furs #0. eee 8 5 
| ir cloaths at the, Amphitheatre" nor 
b ladies allewed to \hiave jewels about 
= f e Pa ot one fingers 8 This law brings 
[ Be all. ſorts of peo 4 

= : encreaſe this equality," tlie laue alſo intro- | 
duced tlie cuſtom of talking to each. 5 3 
a without Res 3 11 


3 YE nite uk ones: the altitude. of their. 
| +. ranks, during tle night. by their very domes, 
SF flicks, and by theſe. whoout of the Amphi> 
=_ theatre would. never. Hare to addreſs em 
13 but by title of Voſſelencia, an abbreuiatian 
Vueſtra Excellencia. But. their tempo= 
ram diminution. of greatneſs, in aptly . 
2 compenced by the jollity and alertneſs. mages 
9 bi hind of ee hes: {8 HOW r. 
ume the revs of our Her, eee 
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Haring liſtened a While to the four 
blind men who rehearſed the praiſes of 
the Queen, and obſerving that the hall 
of the. Ties began to fill with people, 
who had run to their playing and ſinging, 

I bid them to touch the Fandango. Every 

body preſent began inſtantly to dance; 
but to their no ſmall mortification the 
landlord Signor Zilio ruſhed in to diſturb 
us all. '-Coſperonazzo, cried he to me in 


his native language, bid the fellows ſtop 


playing, fir, or we are all undone, Don't 
you confider that the Queen is juſt dead, 
and this houſe an inn? Pray, ſtop them, 


or the Alguazili will be here in a minute, 


and carry us all to the devil. 


This remonſtrance I thought very 300. 
diſmiſſed the blind men with a few reals, 


and went to my ſupper, to the great diſ- 
appointment of ſeveral maidens, who 
had aſſembled from the nigher houſes at 
the ſound, and whoſe heels began to 2 
burn, as it is always the caſe throughout 
JJ. ! 
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the whole country on their any thei 
dear Fandango.” 5 0 
What ſhall I tell you next? Whatever 
comes uppermoſt to be ſure; and without 
thinking of pretty tranſitions from one 
article of information to the other, as it ; 
, is not poſſible to connect things of differ- | 
ent nature, but by beſtowing more labour 0 
wo the mode, than the matter deſerves. I 
The Spaniards have phraſes of addreſs 
hit would ſound odd in all the languages 
| I know. When a gentleman approaches 
| lady, he does not tell her that TO her 
humble ſervant, her moſt obedient; and ſo 
forth, as men do to the ladies in Italy, 
b rance, or England; but that he ſes 
ver feet, or lays himſelf at her feet. A fu 
pits, beſo ſus Pier; and when he takes his 
leave, he intreats her 70 keth ham "at her 
5 Feet; ne tenga ufted a ſus pits, or Bao d. 
1 fus pits, unde. jour feet. The compli- 
ment ſhe returns with a Biva ed nil 
ar, may you Troe a thouſand years, or 'vays 
— l "IP 
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iet con Dias, Vaya uſted 42 la Virgen 
go you with God, go you with the Vi argit 
Mary; and when ſhe intends reſpect, the 


tifſes your | hands, Beſo 4 uſted. las manos. = 


You may think the Spaniſh civilities ra- 
ther too great, J mean the language of 
the men to the ladies; but general cuſ- 
tom takes off a good deal of the literal 
meaning from complimentary words i in 
all eountries, and the humility of this 
phraſeology does not interfere with that 


4 great familiarity which is here ſo com- 
mon between the ſexes. 


I told you yeſterday, chat when the 
king goes out of town, half a dozen of 


his Guardias de Corps precede his coach on 


horſeback... Of theſe body - guards he has 
three companies conſiſting of two hun- 
dred men each, the Spaniſh, the Talian, 


and the Flemiſb, thus denominated from 


the nations that com poſe them. Their 


uniform is ſky- blue trimmed with filver 
lace. Every individual in them is ſup- 


* to be de primera 2 chriſtiano 
NM 2 


vga. 
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vigo, y limpio de toda mala rama; that is, 
of noble deſcent, a true chriſtian, and free 

from all bad blood. I have obtained a liſt 
of the various articles of what the King 

allows them, amongſt which there are 

| ſome that you will poſſibly think curious. 
Here you have them. | 

| A compleat uniform every other gear; 
- "that is, a coat, waiſtcoat, and breeches. - 

A belt and @ bandelier every other year. 

A. luer hilted fword'on being admitted, 
which is to be returned to the company in 
B. of death or quitting 'the corps. 

A laced hat with a cockade made of horſe- 
| hair tinged red, every other year. | 
Two yards of black ribband, and a Hack 
ribband- roſe'yearly,' for the cue. 

A pair & red worſfted flockings yearly. 

"The fourth part f a og 1 . 
Hearh⸗ for a flock. N 
A pair . firong hand how: 88 

4 flt-ftring yearly, to tie round the hilt 
„ the Nn red fo the Sonny _— 


6 geo cen 


a room, the furniture of which conſiſts © 


1.265 +3 


| green to the Hals. and yellow to the - 


F leniſh RES HS bh | 
Five and forty reals every = years for 


a couple of ſhirts. 
One pound of charcoal every day,. mh 


ſeven candles and a half every month. 


The pay to theſe guards is only a hun- 
dred and forty reals a month; ſo that he, 
who has nothing from his own family, 
fares but very. poorly, as you may ima- 
gine, though each company has the pri- 
vilege of a butcher who ſells them meat 


| ſomething under the market-price. 


They are all pick'd men, young and 


| robuſt; and they have need to be ſo, as 


the exerciſe of running before the King 
and royal family is very violent. All are 
lodged in Quarteles (barracks) wherever 
the King is, two, three, and even four in 


of almoſt nothing elſe but their beds; 
that is, as many matraſſes as there are 
men; matraſſes not very ſoft, as they are 


filled with the coarſeſt tow. Each is al- 


* e 


z 
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| loweda pair of coarſe ſheets, to be waſhed i 


once a month. It is needleſs to tell you 
that their officers are all men of hos 
higheſt rank. | 


Theſe three companies * f horte OY 
together with another of foot called 


Gitardias Alabarderos, are almoſt the (a) 
only military men to be ſeen in this 
peaceable town. The Alaburderos have in 


| e the inferior parts of the royal pa- 


(a) Since the date of this letter, the flate of Madrid 
bas frangely altered in this reſpect. The ſudden rifing 
of the Inhabitants againſt 1 the odious adminiſtration of 
Marquis De Sguillace, on the 23d of March, 1766. 
has been the cauſe that a garriſon of ten thouj * men 
hes been eſtabliſhed in the town ; nor does the King ge 


| * Sow out of it without almoſt any guard, as it was 


formerly the caſe, but two files of ſoldiers border his 


way from the great gate of his palace to more than half | 


a league, out in the country, The ten thouſand men are 


| lodged i in di; ferent quarters, and patrole the town both | 


u. for and on horſeback, ſeveral hundreds every night. 
| You may well think that the Madrid. people will neuer 
more dare to riſe, having fo formidable a body of regular 
troops to curb their Ppirit. Lr they carried their point 
at the time, as the hated Squillace was forced to quit 
the kingdom, and no tax laid upon bread, which was 
that gave the * Pretence to err inſurrection. 


8 lace, 


tw1l 


lace, and the W Corps ſtand Cen> 
tinels by turns in the higher apartments. 


Should you want a diſtinct account of 


the land and ſea forces actually kept up 
in this kingdom, you haye but to procure 


a Spaniſh almanack, where you will find, 
that, between both, they amount to about 
a hundred and fifty thouſand. 


Proviſions are not ſo dear in this town 
as I expected, conſidering its populouſ- 
neſs, and its being fituated in a province 
that is far from being fertile. A poor fa- 
mily of fix or ſeven people, may be 


daily ſupplied with bread, meat, and wine 


for as many reals. The bread here is as 


good as any where elſe; but the wine 


drank by the common people is not at all 


to my taſte, Beef, veal, and fowls, ſel- 
dom come within the reach of a poor 


man's purſe, but pork, and mutton are 


cheap enough. The common fare of the 
lower claſſes is freſh mutton and ſalted 
pork, boiled together with dry french- 
beans, chick-peas, onions, and pot-herbs. 


M 4 On 
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: or eee days they feed upon ſtock- 
fiſh and pilehards, which they dreſs in 


various manners, but always ſo hot with 


pimienta (Spaniſnh pepper,) that it is not 


eaſy for ſtrangers to accuſtom 
to ſuch a burning diet. The very pooreſt 


live almoſt entir ely on the diſtributions 
of victuals that many convents make here 
every day throughout the year. There 
the beggar makes ſure of a loaf and a meſs 

of broth, often enriched with a ſlice of 


meat; and this I take to bethe chief rea- 
ſon that we are here ſo little incommoded 
by ſtreet-mendicants. VDI rel. 
With regard to the tables of the rich, 
they are as ſumptuous as any where elſe, | 
A grandes of the firſt claſs- was telling 


me the other day, that a full half of his 


: ine ie. fie muſt ſpend towards the main- 


tenance of his table, and that income 
amounts to fifteen thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling; nor any reaſon oould be give me of 


this prodigality; but that it is the cuſtom 
to do we and that may body does ſo. The 


ingle 


a „ k 
ſingle article of freſn fiſn, ſtands him in 


two thouſand pounds a year: but you 
muſt know that Madrid is provided with 


fiſh from Valencia, which: is near . 
barks diſtant. 


I he two deareſt e in \ Madrid; 
I take to be wood: for fuel and charcoal. 

A hundred pounds weight of either, coſts 
near a crown. This is the cauſe, I ſup- 


poſe that chimneys are not much in 


faſhion here. The poor in winter ſtand 
baſking in the ſun, wrapp'd up to the 

noſe in their ample Capas, and the rich 

fit round a brazier placed in the midſt of 


a room, with well lighted charcoal in it. 
Lou may have heard, that Spaniſh pa- 


rents marry their daughters much earlier 
than in other countries; and it is really 
a very common thing to ſee girls bound 
4 in wedlock here, that are but twelve or 
thirteen years old. Amongſt other reaſons 
that parents have for ſuch premature mar- 
riages, there is this, that a young woman 
> e get the huſband ſhe pleaſes, 


with- 


. : 


| their heads to 0p 
girl, the prieſt carries her to a nunnery, _ 
| "where ſhe is kept for a few days at a diſ- 
tance from her ſweet-heart; and if during 
thoſe few days her parents cannot Por” | 
bade — change her mind, the mar- 
riage | 


without aſking their conſent. She that 


him a ring or any thing elſe as a pledge 


of her reſolution to be his wife, and in- 


ſiſt that ſhe will have no other huſband. 
| The young man goes to his pariſh-pricſt, 


appriſes him of his intention to marry 


ſuch a woman, ſhows him the pledge he 


Has of her love, and requires him to 


| bring the marriage to a ſpeedy concluſion. 
The prieſt goes to her parents, has Miſs 
called before them, ſhows her the ring 
| the gave; and aſks her if it is true that 
| the will have ſuch a one for a huſband. 
Miſs anſwers in the affirmative, and her 


parents muſt ſubmit” to ſee her the wife 


of one who does not often meet with 


their approbation. Should they take into 
doſe the will of their 


71 1 
age Takes place in ſpight of them. Iam 


told that the other day a French-cook 


ran away in this manner with the daughs 


ter of an Advocate, his maſter. However, 
this law does not extend to the chief no- 
bility, and girls of high condition cannot 
ſo eafily provide themſelves with huſ- 


bands after their own liking; but amongſt 
the middle and lower clafſes, I am aſſured 


that there are many couples married 
every year after this capricious manner, 


— 


without cauſing the ure ee as a 


thing of courſe. 


Another privilege that young women 


have here, and throughout the whole 
kingdom, is, that when they are got 
with child, they are likewiſe ſure of a 
ſpeedy marriage, as the man whom they 

charge with the fact, muſt turn a huſband 
5 directly, or go to priſon, and endure more 
vexation than he could poſſibly bear. 
How far ſuch laws and practices are con- 
ducive to the good order and general ad- 


vantage of ſociety, I will not take upon 


me 


_ 1 * 1 


me to determine. But it is not unrea- 7 
ſonable to think, that the Spaniards find 
no great inconvenience ariſing from them 
to the commonwealth, otherwiſe they 
would ſoon; aboliſh. them, as it is not 
oflible for any nation long to ſuffer Aa 
law or practice, that cauſes . much diſ- 
turbance and proves highly ben 
10 the generality of individuals. 

Vet among the Spaniſh laws 8 is 
one, which I think a very good one; 
and it is, that no eldeſt- born of a grandee, 
can marry the heireſs of another. There 
is the Counteſs of Benevente here, whoſe | 
daughter is to inherit an income of fifty 
thouſand doubloons a year, and, in con- 
ſeguence of that law, ſhe is to be mar- 
Tried to the ſecond ſon of the Due 4 
Opuna, who as a cadet has not a ſhilling. 
Could the eldeſt ſon of that duke become 
her huſband, he would be the richeſt 
ſubject in chriſtendom ; 3 bat the law will 
force him to marry one as poor as his 


younger, brother; and thus will Spain 
N have 


AS. 
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have two LE inſtead of one, both 


ſufficiently rich, which might poſſibly 
not be the caſe without that l. 

. Here, as in Italy, the dead are carried 
to the grave with their faces uncovered, 5 
and always preceded by a long proceſ- 
ſion of prieſts and people ſinging pſalms 
and litanies as they go along with lighted 
tapers in their hands. The grandees 
are dreſſed in their princely robes, and 
buried in them; but the reſt of the peo- | 
ple are habited like friars and nuns. The 
young and unmarried, have an additional 
crown of artificial flowers on their heads. 
Vou may eaſily gueſs that the number of 
prieſts and burning tapers, is in propor- 
tion to the means that families have of 
burying their dead with more or leſs 
pomp and ſplendour. © WY 
Ihe friars, I am told, have a in- 
troduced a practice here of producing 
pictures before their audiences towards | 
the cloſe of their ſermons, in order to 
* their eloquence a | greater, degree of 
efficacy. 


t 14 1 
. u ban de üer 
having expatiated with as much ardour as 
poſſible on the torments of hell, nods to 
ſome attendants to bring the picture, 
vrhich exhibits ſome devils running red 
and ſharp irons into ſinners. The devils, 
as you may imagine, are painted moſt 
frightful, with horns, claws, and fer= . 
pentine tails. The ſouls are ſymbolized . 
by girls, for no other reaſon, but be- 
"cauſe the word foul is of the feminine 
2 in this, as in ſome other lan- 
The reverend father claps 4 
Men torch before the picture, that it 
may be better ſeen by the ſpeRators, 
_and with the moſt hideous vociferation 
denounces everlaſting torments to the 
unrepenting, like thoſe that the painter 
has there expreſſed. The preachers of 
England only endeavour to perſuade ſin- 
ners out of their wickedneſs; but the 
Spaniſh fright them out of it. Tis pity 
that the author of Fray Gerundio has not 
deen countenaneed in his project of xe | 
„ forming | 


Wo 

forming the Spaniſh pulpit. This prac- 
tice, which is here quite new, would 

have furniſhed him with an additional 


1 85 chapter in a ſecond edition of that book. 


And here ends the narrative of what I 
85 have heard and ſeen during the week 1 
have now paſſed in this noble metropolis. 
I hope you will find that the week has 
been tolerably well employed. Certain 
it is, that my account of it would have 


proved more ample and intereſting, but 


for that filthineſs which forces me away. 
To that the phyſicians attribute a mortal 
kind of gripes, which may be called the 


peculiar plague of Madrid. Another 
ugly effect of that filthineſs is, that it 


| ſpoils the teeth of theſe inhabitants. The 


Spaniards out of Madrid have in general 
ſuch teeth, as really deſerve the poetical 

appellation of ivory, but here the caſe 
is quite different. It is great pity, 

| eſpecially with regard to women, whoſe 
| black eyes, e and lively be- 

5 1 > haviour 
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baviour would ſubdue any Xenocrates, 


was it not forthe uglineſs of their mouths. 


d 1 ETD ER EXT. - 
Squares im every town to fight bulls in. 


: Cruelty inherent in man. A charitable | 
woman. Small chapels by the fide of high 
; roads. 9 ruined or going 0 fuins. 


Alcan de 8 00. 4 nee | 


a 1 1 8 morning about eight I quit- 


i as I met with no perſon there, but 


what endeavoured to pleaſe me. With- 


out the gate at which 1 came out, there 
is an amphitheatre of a conſiderable fize, 
where bull-fights are much oftener ex- 


hibited than in the 1 WP r | 


men tioned. 


It ſeems that theſe FAY are, n the 
ee one of the chief paſſions of 
the Spaniards. There is not a town in 
this kingdom, but what has a large 
- ſquare for the purpoſe of fighting bulls; 


ted Madrid, and not without re- 


74 
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and foreigners as well as natives have re- 
peatediy told me, that even tne pooreſt 
inhabitants of the ſmalleſt villages, un- 


able to afford the expence of a bull, will 
often club together in order to procure | 
a cow or an ox, and fight them riding | 


upon aſſes for want of horſes. In former 
days no body was allowed to fight a bull 
on horſeback, that was not a. gentleman 


born; but time has ſuperſeded this law, 


and at preſent bull-fighting is utterly 
engroſſed by the lower claſſes. However 


from time to time gentlemen will venture 


their guts againſt the horns of a bull, to 
ſhow their ſpirit or pleaſe a miſtreſs, eſ- 
pecially at the exhibitions in the Plaza 


Mayor, at which the King and the Holz 


court never fail to be preſent. | 

I have no leiſure to trace this cuſtom 
of bull-fighting hiſtorically up to its ori- 
gin; but it was certainly inſtituted by 
_ cruelty, or I am widely miſtaken. The 
proneneſs to cruelty is inherent i in man, 


and a characteriſtic of his nature. You _ 


In. " "Ie 5 ſtartle, 


„„ 


* Lee, up theix hold, and . by the 


Martle; 464 are ſorry. to Fear me tay this : 
yet I fay a truth, though a hard one; 
witneſs the delight we take in doing miſ- 
chief before we reach the age of "ou 
tion; witneſs the brutal multitudes that 
: eagerly run to ſee ſhows of danger and 
blood;. witneſs the athletic combats of 
the Greeks, the gladiatorial wounds of 
the Romans, and fo forth. Crouds will 
gaze with rapture on a perilous (a) V ao, | 
or on cocks piercing each other's breaſt il 
with a ſharp iron: crouds will ſurround 
dhe wretch, who is going to be ſtrangled, | 


broken, or burnt. Are not ſuch inclina- | 1 
tions natural to us, and do they not im- 5 
ply an innate cruelty in our nature? Was 7 
it not for education, that ſuppreſſes it, * 
what a hateful breed mankind would t. 
. 8 . 5 2 EAR at 


Tr i} | Ts 

(a) An Italian ſhow, in which a: : fellow ventures 
Joo a rope, one end of which is tied to the upper part 
of a flethle, and the other fa Hened te the lower of 


fome oppoſite building. It has happened that ſuch fel. 


e | Such 
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Such were the thoughts that ſwam in 
my head, as 1 went by that amphitheatre. 
Not far from it we croſſed the Manza- 
nares, and about a league further another 
ſmall river called Xarama. They ſay that 
the King has a plan to join them both in 
one, and turn their ſtreams to the pur- 


poſes of agriculture. Could this ever be 


done, the country round would not look 


ſo uncomfortable as it does at preſent, 
being quite ſandy and deſtitute of trees. 
At the diſtance of two leagues beyond 


the Xarama, there is a ſmall village call - 


ed Torrejon de Ardiz, ſurrounded by a 
few kitchen-gardens, and corn- fields. 
There we ſtopped to refreſh ; and while 
an omelet was making ready I took no- | 
tice that the woman of the Poſada ſtood 
at the door with both her hands” full of 
quartilles, which ſhe diſtributed amongſt 
a number of poor who had aſſembled 
there to receive her alms. I made bold to 
aſk her the motive of her liberality. Br 
| for las animas, anſwered the woman; 


N 2 that 


| 1 
hat is, 70 relieve the fouls in purgatory. 
The animas in Spain, as I have already 
obſerved, are a mighty mover of peoples 
charity, and to them the beggars as well 
as the prieſts are much indebted, becauſe 
their greateſt income ariſes from the de- 
ſire that all Spaniards have to alleviate 
the torments of the ſouls in purgatory, 
which they think is infallibly effected by 
giving alms to the poor, and having maſſes 
celebrated by the prieſts. The woman 
of the po/ada, as ſhe told me, has ſet a- 
part four days in the year to diſtribute 

alms to the poor in her neighbourhood, 

and this day ene to be one of the 
, 5 

As you travel W Spain you meet 
by the ſide of every great road with cha- 
pels, that go under the appellation | of 
' hermitas, though no hermit lives in them. | 
Theſe hermitas are all very ſmall, and 
have no windows, but only a hole in the | 
door, through which paſſengers throw 
Juartillis and ochavas in the inſide, and all 


er 
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por Jab: animas as uſual, I alighted to 
| look into one of them cube the hole 


of its door, but could ſee nothing of 
what was in it except a lamp that ſcarcely 
gave any light. I aſked the caleſſero what 
was the uſe of a lighted lamp in a chapel 


where no body lived. Es para alumbrar 
 bos Santos de palo, anſwered the fellow in 
a mocking tone; that is, it is to light the 


Saints of wood, meaning the wooden ſta- 
tues of ſaints uſually placed in the hermi- 
I could not help wondering at the 


hold expreſſion of the incredulous raſcal, 
as I thought that the meaner ſort through 


out the country neyer dared to make a 


jeſt of wooden ſaints; and rebuking him 
ſeriouſly for his levity of words, he added 
with ſome archneſs, that he was no Caſti- 
lian, but a Catalonian, and that he had 
zravelled through France, You have tra- 
velled to very bad purpoſe, faid I, if you 


have learned: no better. than to ſcoff at 
what is held ſacred in your country, and 
I think you. would do better to ſtick to 


N3 . 


— 
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. your religion, leſt you come to any 
harm; nor does it belong to caleſſeros to 
break jeſts upon the Santos de palo, but 
their buſineſs is to mind their mules and 
avoid the inquiſition. This reprimand, - 

_— - - which he expected not from a foreigner, 
put him to the bluſh, and he is now 
making intereſt with Batiſte, that I may 
not delate him to the en n 
at eee 1 . 
A little before five we tend eld 2 
Which i is fix leagues from Madrid, and 
entered it by the gate of San Yago. | 
Leaving the care of ordering ſupper ta 
Batiſte, I went to ſee the town. Some 
| parts of it look very well, having ſeveral 
level ſtreets, and a pretty wide ſquare. 
There is an univerſity here, that was 
3 once very, famous. It was founded, fays 
R hiſtorian Mariana, about the end of 
due fifteenth century by an Archbiſhop of 
5 gledo, upon the model of that at Paris; 
and, TE; oy wad muy: 8 it oa 


. 5 
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Giſt of. a number of colleges built i in dit 
ferent parts of the town. 

Ihe firſt college that I entered, is call- 
ad; del Rey tlie King s/ becauſe it was 
erected by Philip III. So the porter told 
me, that has it in cuſtody. That porter 


is now the only inhabitant of the college, 
* which has long been deſerted, and-is vi- 


| ſibly going to decay. The apartments | 


formerly inhabited by the ſtudents, run 


round a ſquare, ornamented with a double 


portico. 


Coming out of it, 1 met with an * Ks; 


guſtine friar at the gate of his cloyſter, 
and bowing to him, begged leave to give 


a look to his church and convent. The 


friar courteouſly complied with my de- 


| mand, and took me all over his and his 


 brethren's habitation. Three of the altars 


in their church are worth ſeeing, and 


their ſagsiſty. is one of the fineſt rooms in 
Alcalà, curioufly embelliſhed with gild- 5 
ing and piGures:: While I employed my 

| * in RESIDE it, a lemonade with 


N a ſome - 


ſiome biſcuits was brought me by another 


friar; and as I was going to take my | 
| leave of them with thanks for their ei- 
| vility, they both inſiſted upon their com- | 
ing to ſhow me the town. 
We paſſed before the jeſuits“ chore; 
which was already ſhut. If the inſide 
of it bears any proportion to the outſide, 
it muſt be very fine. Then we went to 
ſee the Collegro Mayor de Santo Ideifonſo, 155 
the grandeſt edifice in Alcali. It con- 
ſiſts of three large court yards. The firſt 
s the beſt of the three, as it 1 is ſurrounded. 
by three high porticos, one over the 
bother. There would be room enough in 
that college for four hundred ſtudents if 
it was in good order: but it is going to 
Tuins, like that 4e Rey, fo that their 
number amounts to no more than fifteen 
or ſixteen. They wear ample gowns and 
ſquare caps, both the caps and gowns 


of a ſaffron colour. A knot of them! 


aw earneſtly engaged in diſputation, 
u took notice that they made uſe of the 


Latin 


„ 
Latin tongue in ſtead of the native, as 


they do likewiſe in moſt of our Italian 
univerſities; which is a bad practice in 


my opinion, as it accuſtoms young men 
to ſpeak Latin with too . a , | 
and wndafically,- on rang, 

The two friars and I, eroſſed ou 8 


e and paſſed by another col- 
lege called de Santo Aguſtin, which in 


* very little time will be nothing but a 


heap of rubbiſh. Near it there is that of 


San \ Tomaſo, deſerted likewiſe, and tum- 


bling to pieces. In this college, as 
tradition informs us, was the great 
e cardinal Ximenes educated (ſaid one of 
the friars), and when he came to be 
5 « archbiſhop of Toledo, this univerſity 


<« flouriſhed greatly under his powerful 


r protection: but you ſee in what a con- 
7 50 dition 2 few ages | have reduced it! 


« We had here ten thouſand ſtudents in 


, his time, and ſcarce a hundred are now 
- 86 left. Long wars, ignorance, and Sa- 
* Jamanca, have robbed this town of its 


66: ſtu- E 
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- Ludents, and Madrid of our nobility 8 
and gentry; ſo. that Alcala, once the 
+ moſt glorious. town in Caſtile, is nor 


« J 
K * 
f =, 

* 8 


. one of the pooreſt in the kingdom!“ 


„Dine even San laeifanſs S. 5 It contained 
once four or fave; court 


3 * on wiouſe. The beſt part; of _ 
its Walls is fallen into its cellars, and 


-numberleds ſpiders form thei 


me clefts of the broken ſteps ol its pfin- 

cCipal ſtair-caſe. In former times there 

bas been room in at for about a thouſand 
its; At preſent only one ſmall cor- 


| es is inhabited by half a dozen. 
I would fain have ſeen the reſt of "apy 


5 diſinal colleges, eſpecially that called the 
w —_— in which no body is admitted a 
t he be a native of Ireland 


or e Britain, and a catholic: but | 


gh came on ſo N forced to 
park 


— 


—_ 


Thus diſcourſing we went to the cal. 
legio de Malage, formerly a larger edifice 


-yards with noble 
0 round, each; but is now in the bs 
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part company with my kind conduct ors. 


and retire to the Poſada.” The habit of 


ſtudents in moſt univerſities: is black; 


bat i in | this each college i 1s: diſtinguiſhed 


by a particular colour. That of the Iriſh 


is green, and their number has not 


amounted to a full dozen theſe many 


years, as the friars told me. They ge- 


nerally enter into orders when. of a pro- 
per age, and then go back to their coun- 


try as miſſionaries, and there endeavour 
to make converts to the Roman church. 


Out of nineteen or twenty colleges in this 


univerſity, two thirds are abſolutely un- 
| habitable, and the other third in a mi- 


=s 


ſerable plight, What a condition for a 


place that ſo many men formerly ſtrove 
to render illuſtrious by the cultivation 


of learning! The chief cauſe of ſo 


woeful a decline, J take to have been 


the want of a permanent income. That 


want rendered it dependant on the royal 


_ treaſury, and the dependance proved ſo 


precarious, that every college mouldered 


away 


1 8 


away Sig degrees, as the Kings of Spain 
happened to find that they en fol- 

< ones rather than ſcholars. ar 
Alcald, called Complutum by he Was 

mans, did not in the fifteenth century 


reckon leſs than ſixty thouſand inhabi- 


rants, excluſive of the univerſity. At pre- 
ſent. it contains but between four and five 
thouſand, and very few amongſt them that 
are opulent. For about twenty {ſhillings | 
ſterling, I am told that a man may rent | 
one of the beſt houſes i in the town. At a 
diſtance it appears to great advantage 
being encompaſſed by a mooriſh wall 
that abounds with turrets like Told, and 
mA: other e towns. | 


- 
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LETTER LXII. 


Produttions of ſome Spaniſh provinces. The 
life of a muleteer. River Nares. Cloth 
 manufattory at Guadalaxara. A French 
cook, Hermita in a valley with an in- 


fro on it, Sc. 
Torrixa, Oct. xe, 1760. 


HIS: morning I I got up long be- 
fore day-break, and walked alone / 


to o the Venta de Meco, which is about a 
| league from Alcala, muſing all the way 
on the hard fate of its univerſity. _ 
At that Venta I tarried about an hour, 5 
8 fitting on a tottering ſtool by a fire with 
nine or ten muleteers, who had paſſed 
the night there, and were making ready 
for Madrid, whither amongſt other things 
they carry Aragonian beef and veal. 
I found by the diſcourſe of theſe peo- 
ple, that the veal and beef eaten in that 
capital, are chiefly gotten from Aragon; 
the. pork from Efiremadura; the mutton 
and fowls from Toledo and Leon; the ſea- 
fiſh, legumes, and fruit from Valencia; 


the 


a 
* 


poor e ws live a very hard life, pacing 
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* broad from 0¹⁴ Coftile; and-the wine 
and cheeſe from Za Mancha. The 
greateſt part of theſe proviſions being | 
carried thither by means of mules, in- 
ceſſant and long are the proceſſi ons that 
one ſees of thoſe animals: going backwards 


and e on LOT, road round 9250 
| ma" 


wo 


Hau nee apfel denz 8 . | 
morning proved very cold, and ſwal- 


lowed a couple of freſh « eggs, Ltook my 
leave of the muleteers, and went to wait 


7 for my calefferos at the Venia de San Juan, 


which is a league diſtant from that of * 
Meru. San Juan 's was alſo full of mule- 
ound to and from Madrid. The 


after their beaſts during the day, feeding 


5 upon almoſt nothing elſe but chick. peas 
andi ſalt-fiſh three times in the four and 


. _— 


ou 8, and ſleeping at night on 
the bare ground in the ſtables by the ſide 


of their mules, each man wrapp'd up in 


A 2 or * with a pack 
* „%%% = _ | 


ſaddle under his head by way of pillow. 
As far however as I have had opportuni- 
ties to mind them in this journey, it 
would not be an eaſy matter to find a 
more chearful ſet of men than the Spa- 
niſh muleteers. They ſcarcely ever ap- 
pear weary; and in ſpight of their long 
walks during the day, they are always 
ready to fall a dancing wherever they 
meet with women at night, after having 
ſtroaked and curried their beaſts, and 
given them their cevada, or portion WW; 
chopped raw. Nor ate they leſs good- 
| humour'd on the road, bantering each 
other as far as their wits can go, andRill 
oftener ſinging in chorus; which con- 
tinual exerciſe renders their voices very 
flexible, fo that many of them pleaſe the * 
ear very well, and very few diſgaſt it, be 
their ſkill in ſinging ever ſo indifferent. 
They look in general very manly, being 
of a good ſtature, and perfectiy well 
limb'd, nor would a painter diſdain to 
draw their brown faces, frequently adorn- 
4 ad 
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ed with black eye- beams, high noſes, * 
thick lips. I have ſeen them at their 


victuals, and envied the goodneſs of their : 


ſtomachs, though far from wanting one 
myſelf ever ſince I entered Spain, except · 


ing only the week that I have paſſed in 
Madrid. The greateſt part of them drink : 
at a meal more than I could in three days, 5 


nor have they their borrachos ever empty; 


yet none of them ever gets drunk, ebriety . | 
being the vice that is moſt deteſted . 


the Spaniards, both high and low, 3 
About eight o'clock my caleſſeros 


overtook me, and we travelled three 7 


leagues further to Guadalaxara, a. town 
that contains between ſix and ſeven thou- 
ſand inhabitants, as I am told. About 
half a mile before we reached, it, we. 
croſſed the noiſy river Nares on n bridge 

; of boats, becauſe that of ſtone which 
was over it, has been broken 1 this | 
fortnight paſt by a ſudden encreaſe of the 
waters. „ 3 1 
8 The: 


f 
| 
| 
# 


(. 9g 3 
The. inn at Guadalazara-is by TY 
"ok beſt that I have as yet ſeen in Spain. 


It is kept by a fat Frenchman, who, be- 
ſides a ſoop and ſome ragouts, gave me a 


brace, of excellent partridges and a ſpit- 
ful of ſmall birds for dinner. While it 


was preparing, I went to ſee the cloth- 


manufactory, which, next to that of Se- 
govia, is reckoned to be the greateſt in 
the kingdom. I counted ſeventy-four 
looms all in one room on the ground- 
floor, and ſeveral more in other rooms 
above-ſtairs., E he director of the ma- 


* nufactory, a very civil Biſcayan, took | 


me all about the place, explaining every 
thing that wanted explanation. He 
2 ſhowed.me various ſpecimens of the cloth, 
and aſſured me, that about four thouſand 
pieces of it have been yearly made there 
during theſe three years paſt. No cloth 
is made there but what is ſuperfine; how- 
ever, /as he ſaid himſelf, they do not yet 
make it ſo tight and durable as the ſuper- 


fine cloth of England. Their ſearlet i is 


Vor. II. 5 0 1 the 
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che thoſt eſteemed; and the Biſcayan pre- 
tends that its colour i vow: as 1 a 
that of the Gobelins, © « 

The houſe where this TEN * 
Was formerly the palace of a grandee, 
who ſold it to the king. The court- 
yard of it is adorned with ſeveral pb. 
deſtrian marble ſtatues, which will ſoon 
tumble from their pedeſtals, if nobody 
takes more cate of them than the di- 
rector does. The keeping up of this 
manufactory coſts his majeſty vera 
thouſand doubloons yearly, that the cloth 
may be ſold at a moderate price, which 
could not otherwiſe be done; the expetice | 
of the workmen being now too great, as 
they are almoſt all foreigners kept there 
by exorbitant pay. The director is in 
Hopes, that in a few years may of the 
natives will learn the trade; and then, 
Hays he, the manufactory will not de- 
-pend entirely on the king's een, 
88 a8 it wo at Ft. „ 
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The Freach | Poſatero told me at din 
ber, that during the three following 
days I ſhould find no grapes. on the road 
to fill my baſket as. uſual : yet I had not 
gone a league in the afternoon, | but I 
found his information as falſe and ridi- 
culous, as it Was unwelcome, juſt a 
league from Guadalaxara there is Tara - 
cena, a village n d nll are dis 
ſtance, the territory of which ĩs all planted 
with vines. I did not go through the 
Village, but left it on my right hand, and 
about half a mile from it ſaw an Ermita 
ou know now what an Ermita is) that 
had this inſeription in large * Pied 
on the door: 
E. 228 e 4 Juen 7 * iſo : 
0 ue de Lara, Bravo de Guzman, Obiſpo 
5 concede guarenta dias de indul. 
gendia & todas las perſonas que rezaren una 
 ſahvedelante de lai imagen de nueſtra ſenora de 
el Valle, que ſe venera en fe . de ia 
"FRM * en n n een een e { 


1 8 . 


5 
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Tr En gu, «© The" moſt- iuftrious herd 
Aon Fohn Francis Manrique de Lara, 
_ Bravo de — bi iſhop of Placentia, 
% prants farty days indulgence to every 
Lee body "that ſhall recite à (a) ſalve before 


. * the Image of our Lach of the Valle, 
ned which N ernten in ler hermitage (or 


TIE chapel}. in the Valley of Turrucenas 
Vou may poſſibly think chat this in- 
ſcription is too unimportant to deſerve 
copying and Aranlating But, beſides 
. chat 1 muſt now make the moſt of every 
trifle, if I Will fill my nightly letters, 
having no time to ſtop for enquiries her 


mighty things, you muſt likewiſe conſi · 


der, that what appears a trifle to one, 


may not be thought ſo by another. VoU 
. III prob! ably not be -the only readers of 
i inerary. If you like it, you will be 


glad to have it read by your friends. 
r Wink of PRES it ORE if 1 find 


* * 
8 us 3 TIA FLA BY *. SITS 8 


1 A Lai prayer to tbe V. irgin 8 wn 


| . 


| begins Salve regina mater miſericordiz, 


57 ah 


F 
« 3 
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it approved by many of them and who 
knows but amongſt thoſe that ſhall read. 


* ſeveral may never have known what 


they will learn from this inſeription, that 
the biſhops of our church enjoy the pri- 
vilege of granting forty days indulgence to 


the reciters of a ſalve before a madona E. 


But pray, chere what do you think the 


moſt part of the Greek and Roman in- 


ſeriptions, that fill ſo many folios in every 
antiquarian's library? Unimportant trifles 
like this, in my opinion: yet many of 


the moſt learned men in all ages and 


countries have thought fit to employ a 


conſiderable part of their time in colle&- 


ing, explaining, and illuſtrating them. 
My inſcription .compared to theirs, has, 
to be ſure, the great diſadvantage of 
being a modern one; but ill, I muſt, 


0 endeavour to preſerve it, for the fake of. 
| many a ſcholar, that ſhall come into the 
| world two or three thouſand years hence; 


and who knows but ſome. future Grævius 7 


or Spankemius may thank me for i it, and 


, 
+ 4 
1 47 * 


1 «98 1 
with that T had copied not only every in- 
0 ſeription on the doors of the Spaniſh. 
„ Ermitas, but even. eyery bit of nonſenſe 
written with chalk or charcoal on the 
walls of all the Spaniſh Penzas and Poſa- \ 
das ? And here I muſt apprize you, that 
few are the Poſadas and Ventas which 
Have not their walls coyered with. mottos, 
proyerbs, ſentences, and 18 9 in 

profe and verſe. © | 
From the Ermita we Wile on wal 7 
the valley mentioned in it. The valley 
. league in length, and about a mile 
5 broad. It lies between two mountains, 
5 ; whoſe difmal barrenneſs contraſts very 
| well with its pleaſant fertility. On the 
7 5 right hand the ground is planted with 
vines, now loaded with grapes ;' and on 
_ te left with olive-trees, intermixed with 
5 ſyeamores and fig- trees. At the end of 
the valley there is a ſmall town, called 
$4 Pal d Nothes, which,” "they ſay, was 
the native place of Hernando Cor tet, the 
ä renowned eee of Mexico. Beyond 
Val 


*® as Cn 
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Val de Noches there is another valley near 


as long and broad as that of Taracena, 


and {till more beautiful than that, termi- 
nated by a, great number of kitchen- 


gardens, that ſurround this village. of 


Torrixa; at the entrance of which there 
is-a Mooriſh caſtle, formerly a noble edi- 
fice, but now in a moſt ruinous condi- 

tion. The Poſads here is {till better than 
that at Guadalaxara ; I mean with regard 
to the building, and the rooms in it, 
which are pretty neat. The ſupper that 


the Poſagera gave us, bears no propor- 


tion, in point of cookery, with the din 
ner we had from the F renchman 3 but 


the woman fat down with me and Ba- 


tiſte, which made the victuals more pa- 


latable, becauſe ſhe is as great a W as 
* 12 L. at 8 85 e 


* 


5 
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driver. 7 2 Ben 97 a toe 
Tie bigheſ top i in Fs. 221725 RAE of 
_ houſes. e | | 


2 7 rey Alealea dal Pas, OR. ur eres aboye ess. 


1 A8 T night I ſlept at Algora,-and 


would, as uſual, have written from 


thence, had 1 found a table to write 
upon in that ſorry Venta. But why do 1 
sive it the epithet af ſorty? The 
marquis de Caſtromonte, who is a grandee 


of the firſt claſs; lodged there as well as 


myſelf; and a place that . 2 10 a8 | 
ing to ſuch a perſonage and his nu- 


merous rętinue, ought not to be led 

a forry one. CCC yin 2 
But let us proceed . our i athens 

ary method, and tell the ſtory of a 


| day and to-day with due regularity, | 


- Yeſterday morning, ſetting out by 
break of Fs we went to dine at Gre: 
 Jancjn, 


ar ] 


jancjo, a dell village about four aug 
from Torrixa, and ſaw no kind of habita- 
tion during thoſe four leagues, excepting 
another village called Triguegue, which 
lies at ſome diſtance from the main road. 
But fail you not to take notice here, that 
I am very punctual in naming all the in- 
habited places I ſee, and ſet down their 
relative diſtances with as much exactneſs Toy 
as travelling will permit, that I may en- 
able you to form ſome ſort of idea of the 
Lee of the Eye I am: a 
We could bows had no innit at all at 
Gene had it not been for ſome fowls 
ready roaſted, that we got from the 
Frenchman at Guadalaxara. However, 
we had a large fire, which was as neceſ- 
ſary as the dinner, becauſe the weather 
was very cold, though it had been inſup- 


Sy portably hot only three days ago at Ma- 


drid. The reaſon of this difference is, 
that fince we left Alcala we have been 
| going up * ty mountains: of Aragon. 
„ The 
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| The S biere element grows in a man- 


ner colder and colder at every ſtep. From 
Grajaneia to the Venta of Algira there are 
four leagues, which I reſolved to pace in 
the afternoon, in ſpight of a frozen breeac 


entered an ample foreſt, chiefly compoſed 
| of: thoſs oaks, the acorns of which hive 
a ſweet taſte, and I chewed many of them 
by way of ee mn anner * 
„ e banc + ee eee 
Journeying on in this i manner 1; er | 
took a fellow who drove ſome aſſes /b- 
fore him, and joined company with him. 
Who are you, cavallera, ſaid I, _ wh _ 
reviving we theſs det? | 
Seon cuvailero, ſaid be, en 
. labouror, and live in the mountains f 
, Burgos, I am gaing to vifit tie mila- 
A groſa nueſtra Sefiara del Pillar ar Zara- 
% gozza,end theſe afſes belong to ſome caval- 
4 leras, aulio were pleaſed to give me ſome- 
* . * them a few leagues,” 
of. ,, 


„ 3 
But, faid I, whos this miraculousLady 
| of the Pillar you. go to pay a vjſit to? T 
am a ftranger here, and never was in this 
country before 3 fo I ſhall be eli; to you 
if you will inform me of her. a 
Our Lady of the Pillar, RY the 
, man, i 4 famous image worſhipped in a 
4 great church at Zaragoza. She is as 
« much efteemed throughout the world (en 
“ todo, el mundo was the expreſſion} as 
1 theſe of Gy adeloupe and Monſerrate, 
* becauſe ſhe i is quite as mien as they, | 
6 nat more. 
And are you paid, faid bee 
e mene * 
fo Saragoa ag | 
& Paid, fir, ſaid the fellow, quite ſur 
* prized at my queſtion. Paid? And. | 
© wha ſhould pay me for it? pe goes 
is vit a nuęſtra Senora for pay. 1 
Nuit is what I did not know, faid I. 
But fill, what is your motive for going fa 
| ting @ journey a-foot, and not amply fup= 


Plied with money, as you gave me reaſon ts 
4 Vink 4 5 . ; 


"1 


1 2 5 . 


von chuſe to ftroll fo far. ; 
„ Excuſe me, ſaid he; ol 7 have a 
« Wi wiſe and three children.” 3 


Very well, ſaid I; Tan glad io FOR 
Jane) a family. But who takes care of tem 


file you are upon this errand?” 


0 


" will take care of them, and ſend them 


45 "ſome elemoſnita ( ſinall alm zo fupper * 


* themſetves during my abſence.” | | 


Some elemoſnita, friend! and FE: they 
” es elſe to rely upon, but the alms that. 


the 1275 Lacy is to ſend tem? 
7 are . e e I ee 

| But pray. m good man ;. meals i, not 
| | have been better far you to flay « ar home, and 


work far their, bread and yours, rather than \ 
| 8 4. rhew 0 the chance fs an elemoſ- : 


18 : ; 
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vi 


he, fend I made 4 vo 
0 fo go.” 805 . 
af Lp, ſaid I ; chat _—_ are a Ro | 

he, and have nobody at home to mind, e 


. Nueſtra Senora. de! Pillar, aid * > 


ing e. indeed, {#4 he 3 for we we. 


goo 


13 


660 5 ſaid he, I beg your. pardon * | 


40 eee thut you foreigners, do not under- 


2 ee e ex for N as. We. I have 


q 2 ah | 8 n their 
<6 their religion, and that we prefer our re- 


end perſon, 


4 


„ ligion to our intereſt.” I. ſhall neuer for- 


<<, ger that ſeying. And muſt I not think | 


- 46 of my religion before Ithink of my family, 
„ being as I am, @ chriſtiano viejo ? Muff 
% ue nat 3 aur vows when we 


« have. made tlemm 175 . 
2 * argument of my 010 4 clrifian.w; was 


110d ſtrong for me to reply. Therefore, 


putting ſome, guartilles into his hand, I 
viſhed him a good journey to his mila- 
groſa Señora, and ſlackened my pace. 
- The caleſſeros overtook me, and we 
reached the Venta juſt as the ſun . 
er down. i 


Sir, ſaid the W 1 am ſis I . | 
- pak the leaſt room. for you, as the whole 
. houſe i is n __ _ ROS: who is 


Ie arrives... r af en 


W . 


intergſt io 


— 


1 was the marqufs „ 
Cabroro rite , Hready mentioned. He is 
on | his return from Venice, where he 
nas been um baſſador ſome years. He | 
\ travels with a conſiderable number of 
- ſervants, and ſends a courier before, to 
- beſpeak the YVeutar and the Pgſauas 
wherever be is to-paſs a night. It was 
- now too late for me to think of adyantic= 
ing further to che next Poſada. What 
eouid 1 de in ſuch a ſituation? 1 took 

my reſolution in an inſtant, and anſwered 
the Ventero, that I would make ſhift to 
gieep in the ible on my e r n 

wa not poſſible to get a reom. b | 

| While 1 I Was talking with hs: iis, - 
ab marquis came to the door, and, gueſſ- 
ing at the ſubject of our diſcourſe, ap- 
proached me courteouſly, and aſked me 
"wk countryman I was. I told him my 

try, together with my preſent diſ- 
tels. We niet manage better, dai he 
to the Venteru, than ts ſend this gentle- 


man to ä in the — Bet me fee. 
33 | piu 
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(ee 
Pedrillo (ſpeaking to one of his men) 
what” room have you got? That next 
your excellency, aid Pedrills. Well; my 
lad, (replied his excelleney) thou muſt 
have patienee for one night, and accom- 
modate this ſtranger with thy room. 1 
ſhall take care of myſelf, ſaid Prabills in 
very good humour, and dhe is vom 
1 in the ſtable. e 
My lodging being Sits luckily'h ſettled, 
I entered the Venta with the marquis, 
who politely forced me to fit with him 
by the kitchen fre- ſide, together "with 
| be ſervants and ſeveral muletteers, and 
_ infiſted upon my partaking of his ſupper, 
_ which was drefling at that ſame fire. It 
was ſet before us two hours after, and 
HM proved as ſumptuous as any that was ever 

enten in ſo poor a place. You may well 
think that we were not wanting in chit- 
chat during the time. We talked of 
| Venice, Madrid, and London, till mid- 
night, and he ſeemed as much pleaſed wi | 
| 1 loquacity, as I was pleaſed with his 
_— 


farces, I ſhould. ne 


ted. the. narrowneſs, in- 


ON oO a 


ſation. we 


eee and wretchedneſs of che 


Spaniſh Ventas and Poſadas-+ but he in- 


formed me, that a ſcheme had been 


ht on in Madrid, to render thoſe on 


the. principal roads better, by inviting 
ſtrangers to keep th 


certainly not be e tte to/have 
good inns in a co 
e as this is. 


15 4 


for the trouble 1 had cauſed him; but 


repreſented in F rench meer 
ee ann very. indifferent night by = 
mnleobores or aſs. In our long conver- ; 


em How this, will 
itrived 1 3 : but it will 


0 dt 
Batiſte e cn amends to honeſt Pegrillo 


| n a n * 1 
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1 muſt not forget to ſay, chat laſt night 


I ſaw a Mooriſh caſtle, built on the top of 


a hill, not far from the venta of Agora. 
There is never an end of Mooriſh caſtles 


in this region; but I could ſpare no 
time to go and give a look to the ruins of 
that, as the days are ſhortening apace, 
and we muſt now travel ſomewhat faſter 


than uſual, that we may not reach che 


poſadas too late at night. 8 OT 
It is now near noon, and 1 we > have als 


wad gone four leagues. About an hour, 


ago we mounted a rugged ſteep, where 


my chaiſe was ſeveral times in danger of | 


being overturned, and came to this mi- 


ſerable village of Alcolea, which the 


Spaniards believe to be the higheſt plage 
in this kingdom. They affirm, that the 


higheſt top in the Pireneans is a mile 8 


lower than this, and Iam almoſt diſpoſed 
to believe them, when I conſider that we 
have been inſenſibly aſcending theſe three 


days, and during no leſs than four and | 


wang: leagues. | 


DR: 2 K . 
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A ca from Maranchon at wink. 
TM "Coming down a ſteep and broken road 
from Alcolea, v 
fun-ſfet. The pofada, Where we intend- 
i ed to alight, was ſo crowded with mulet- 


had no room to fpare us: but, as this is 
4 village, and not a venta, it was not dif- 


* ficult to find 'a lodging in à peaſant's 


: houſe. A large number of women of all 


ages, environed me as J alighted, want- 
ing me to buy bread, fowis, pigeons, 
. game, eggs, and other eatables; fog which 

each of them had her baſket full. The 
houſe, in Irhieh T have taken up my 
quarters for the night, is perhaps the beſt 
edifice i in the place, as it conſiſts of ſeven 
Feoms; for which the landlord tells me, 
that he pays but four peſos duros rent, 
' Tomething g Teſs than rwenty fillings a year. 
2 this rate, faid J to myfelf, Tſhould be 

E but a very poor lord, if I was the bord of 
Maranchon. The village confiſts of about 


two hundred oy” and he would be 
25 4 1 Het 


we reached this place at 


ers and ther people, that the landlord | 


4 be 
but 


but indifferently rich that was the pro- 


prietor of them all. Conſider then how 


Poor the oecupiers of theſe houſes muſt be, 


the greateſt part of whom are not even ma- 
ſters of that, in which each of them lives. 
Yet theſe people look much better than 

the inhabitants of all the villages I left be- 


hind me: the women. eſpecially, appear 


very elean. They tie their treſſes with 
| ſilk ribbonds, have ſilver rings to their 


ears, and filyer croſſes to their necks, 
Their chief trade conſiſts in bringing up 
fowls and pigeons, and there is not a mu- 
letteer or caleſſero that comes this way, 
but makes an ample proviſion of them, 
to ſell them again in the neighbouring 


towns. Theſe women are very happy 


when they can ſell a couple of large fowls 


to a traveller for three-pence Engliſh, and 


a dozen of eggs for a penny : I have had 
a ſupper to-night that would have ſuffi- 
ced fix people, and my bed, as well as Ba- 
tiſte's; are (excluſive of Madrid) the ſoft- 
eſt and beſt that we have as yet had fince 
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in Madrid, that the duke of Medina Celi 


in 0% Coftile? If this is true, they muſt 


doubtedly be richer than all bis brother ne 


6 a” 


"we left Liſbon: yet the whole reckon- 


ing amounts not to a ſhilling: I was told 


is proprietor of near four hundred villages 


be much worſe than Maranchon, as his in- 


pounds ſterling, two-thirds of which ariſe 


from lands, mills, and other tenements 7 
in other parts of Spain. Was he poſſeſ- 
ſed of as many villages within two hun- i: 
dred miles round London, he would un- it 


grandees put together; ſoch is: the” dif: It, 
ference between a country that is com- | 
Wane; 1 one Run is not. i 


1 
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LETTER LXI. 


Good accounts not to be written From fall | 


N nduſtrious country - women. 


Some extempore ſinging. No ſuch _ 


| among the Arabs. 


8 


ö Tortnds: Oct. 1, N 


\H E ſtory of this day is ſo very 
. ſhort, that it might be diſpatched 


in half a dozen lines, if I had a mind to 


it; but the habit of ſcribbling at night is 


now become ſo ſtrong, that I muſt be at 


it, whether I have a ſubje or not, and 


muſt tell not only what I have heard or- 


ſeen during the day, but even ſome part 


of what I have thought : bear it there- 
fore with patience, brothers, ſhould any 
of my future letters prove too ſcanty of 


materials, or ſhould words in a good mea- 


ſure ſupply the place of facts. Vou 
would be unreaſonable to expect from 
ventas, villages, and petty towns, ſuch ac- 


1 counts 
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counts as 1 1 have penned from Ma-. 


drid. 1 * 


5 The kattbör 1 advance into jp | 


che better I find the inhabitants in many 


reſpects. From Alcala to this place I | 
have not yet ſeen one of thoſe diſguſtful 


female beggars, Who go about Eſtrema- 
dura with : an image in their hands, and 
force you to kiſs it whether you like it 


or n not. Many were the women who « en- | 


circled my chaiſe to- day at Barbazil, 
Terra Molina, and Poncha ; ; but, 17 5 
of begging, they offered to ſell us b 

Wi fowls, pigeons, partridges, lhe 
eggs, cabbages, onions, garlick, honey, 
grapes, and other eatables. The baſkets 
they held hanging on their left arms, 


that they might employ their hands in 


ſpinning, which they continued to do 
even while they were talking, as if afraid 
of loſing time. 1 never faw a et of 
Country- women "that I liked better. 


at of them. were habited in coarſe 
n 
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woollen ſtuff, but both old and young 


looked very neat. The old wore munte- 


ras, or woollen caps; but the young had 
their heads bare. They tie their hair on 
the higheſt part of the head, and let it 


fall down their backs, divided in two 


treſſes. Many had filver. buckles to 


their ſhoes, beſides their ſilver ear- rings 


and neck- croſſes. I complimented, two 


or three of the prettieſt, on their beauty 


and their neatneſs, and my WW lk kg re- 


e with a curteſy and a ſmileQ. 
We dined at Terra Molina, and came 

to paſs the night in this village of Tor- 

tuera which deſerves the appellation of a 


market town. As I alighted, I heard 
Guittariſts playing as they were going 
along the ſtreet followed by a croud. 
Impelled by my uſual curioſity, I joined 
that croud, and ſtopped with them under 


the window of a muchacha muy guapia, as 


I underſtood upon enquiry: The two 
fellows, who drew us after them, began 


to ling extempore, the praiſes of the 5 
5 P 4 handſome 


N — — 
2 — 


* * 


f 7 ende at their Rene. ; 


handſome * and 4d ſo a of her 


beauty and virtue, that they could not ſay 


more if ſhe had been a compoſition be- 

tween Venus and Sancta I hereſa. Vet 

their exaggerations had not force enough 

to induce her to come to the window, be⸗ 
cauſe ſhe was not at home, as one of the 

by; ſtanders humorouſly obſerved. Ho] 


ever, they went on very briſkly for an 
hour, ſinging alternately a Seguedilla each, 4 


ſneering at each other ſometimes; that 


is, when the aſſonance or the rhyme hap- 
pened to be lame, or the verſes ſomewhat 
ſhorter or longer than the metre allowed, 
1 2 5 raiſed ſeveral laughs. 5 
I cannot indeed ſay much in favour of 


| as verſification of the two bards, nor did 
I expect many poetical images from ruſ- 


ticks, who probably cannot read. Yet 
there was a warmth of ſentiment and ra- 
pidity of expreſſion in almoſt. every Se- 
guedilla, that gave me reaſon, to be ſuf 


g 
my 
w 
1 
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I ovyn, brothers, that I am not a little 
proud when I think Iam probably the 
firſt traveller Who took notice of this 
peculiarity of extempore-ſinging in theſe 
regions. Whether the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ſung thus, or not, I have not eru- 


dlition enough to aſcertain. But there is 


a paſſage in Homer, and one in 
Virgil, that lead us to think their re- 
ſpective countrymen were not perfect 
ſtrangers to this cuſtom. Homer intro- 
duces the poet Phemias to ſing extem- 
pore at the table of Penelope's ſuitors ; 
and though the verſes ſung by Phemias 
are compoſed by Homer, yet Homer 
would not (I think) have produced an 
extempore- ſinger in the Odyſſey, if the 
cuſtom of unpremeditated ſinging had 
not been practiſed in Greece. Then 
Virgil gives us the dialogue of two 
e 


. 


. * _ | 
Ee cantare baren & reſpondere parati;, "I 


* - 


and 
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and their being both ready to anſwer, in- 
dicates, or ſeems to indicate, that the 
practice of ſinging extempore was "wot 
unknown to the ancient Romans. 
- Whether we can infer from ae 
paſſages, that the Romans and Greeks 
were addicted to this pleaſing exerciſe of 
the mental powers, I dare not take upon 
me to decide; but it is ſure, that neither 
the French nor the Engliſh (the two 
moſt poliſhed nations of the age) have 
this practice ; and I do not recollect any 
account of any other people, ancient or 
modern, that had it.” Yet it cannot be 
preſumed that the Spaniſh and Italian 
are the two only nations endowed with 
imaginations ſufficiently fiery, © as to poſe 
ſeſs this gift excluſively of all other na- 
tions. There are, poſſibly, many more 
that do, or have done the ſame; but 
which they are, or were, we know not; 
or, to ſpeak more properly, I know not. 
1 only know that I read the article 


throngh in Cafiris's Catalogue of the 
a Arabic 
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Arabic Poets; ; but coult tae” neither 
trace nor hint that the Arabs had this 
| Practice, though the Arabs ſeem to have 5 | 
been as poetical a breed as ever exiſted. 

It is needleſs to tell you, that after 
ſupper we have had an hour of dancing. 
I forbear to tell you this whenever it hap- 
pens, W i to avoid repetition. 5 


FR 
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"OOLETTER xv. 


Mary and caſiles, arid Rs 412 Feat 1 
Pilgrim. Abſurd waſte of wax. 4 | \ 
e den Ame. 125 


EE | Daroca, oa. 19, 1760. 


'T the. diftance of a league from 
Tortutra, we croſſed this morn- 

ing a village called Embid, where I took 

notice of a caſtle i in ruins on a neigh- 8 

bouring hill. The Spaniſh vulgar be- TB 

ſtow the appellation « of Mooryh to every on 

ruined caſtle in the kingdom: but the 

empire of the Moriſcos was not of = 

N duration, 


23% 
duration, either in Aragon or Catalonia; i 
therefore, it is not eaſily to be ſuppoſed, | 
that they could or would erect ſuch a 
number of large buildings, as is to be 
ſcen throughout theſe. two provinces. 
Then many of the ruins themſelves be- 
tray a taſte of architecture much unlike 
that of the Moriſcos; therefore it is not 
improbable but that the greateſt part of 
thoſe caſtles were nothing more than the 
houſes belonging to the ancient nobility 
and richer gentry, who formerly did not 
uſe to live conſtantly in great towns, as it 
is the univerſal, . at this, Proſept 
time. . e 
From Embid to URd, ER we o-dined, 
there are three leagues, The interme- 
diate country looks extremely fertile, and 
is full of trees of various kinds. 
Mere chance appriſed me to-day that 
the Spaniards. do not eat meagre on Sa- a 
turdays, as we doi in Italy, though the re- 
sion of both countries is the ſame. If 
45 not know the reaſon of this differ- | 
ene; | 


L 2} 


the ſcarcity of fiſh in the inner provinces 
of this kingdom, too diſtant from the ſea, 
and not abounding in rivers. I wonder 
I did not take notice of this peculiarity | 
during my ſtay in Madrid. I fee by this 
overfight that I am guilty of i . 
: 25 well as all other traveller. 
Strolling about the town of Uſd while 
dinner was preparing, I met with a 
Frenchman in the habit of a pilgtim, 


and aſked him to dine. He accepted of 


the invitation, and gave me an account 
of his long rambles through Spain and 
Italy. Being croſſed in love by his fa- 
ther, an apothecary at Bourdeaux, he ran 
away from home, and has led a moſt er- 
ratic life theſe five or ſix years, ſcarcely 
ever ſtaying a whole day in one place. 
Not being aware that he was talking to 
an Italian, he gave me but a very indif- 
ferent account of the charity of our 
friars, to whom pilgrims have a pre- ; 


on woke: to apply for food when 
ch 1 


and by the cpuntry people. You'have 
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© prefiet by hunger. Our Italian pilgrims, 
in his opinion, are likewiſc a hateful 
repeated experience, that nine in ten are 
mere vagabonds and thieves ; which is 
not the caſe wich thoſe in Spain, where 
U conſideration, and ſome- 
ntlemen, ae ee 0 e 
— of — ad er, gib 
As he is but a young man, Lende. 
eee ee bim to return to his 
father, and procute a pardon fot his de- ; 
ſertion, which may probably be cally 
obtained aſter fo long an abſence; but 
he is abſolutely reſolved to go on in his 
preſent way of life, and walk from ſane- 
tuary to ſanctuary for ever, without ever 
going out of this kingdom, where alms 
are ſeldom denied to pilgrims at convents 


heard that Spain is not wanting in fanc- | 
tuaries, and he has viſited them all ſeveral 


times already. He told me a great many 
LETS - . We 


res 1 
things of San Yago de Compoſtella i in'G 
licia, and of 'Nue/tra Senoru de Monſerrate 
in Catalonia, that would be worth re- 
lating; but I apprehend that his ac- 

counts are inaccurate, and 1 will not 
enter into long details upon the bare 
word of a ſtroller, of whom 1 know no- 
thing. As he ee to have ſome ſort 
| | ion, I adviſed him to 

account of bis ee and was 

going to give him ſuch directions as I 

think proper on ſuch a ſubject; but he 

has now been ſo long without handling a 

pen, that he cannot uſe it with facility; 

and I don't queſtion but he will ſoon loſe 
the power of writing, having been very 
flow in writing a ſentence with my 
pencil. I would give much for an ex- 

act journal of ſuch a rambler; and am 
ure it would prove very entertaining, 
was it done with any degree of ſkill. He 
travels on leiſurely, begging his way, 

and relying intirely upon the chance f 

people's charity. But ſince an alms is 

| eaſily - 


that Sg duese: af n is hst 


greater, this being the only one that [ 
have as yet ſeen in Spain. ins 


A league on this fide ed we croſſed 
a village called Sanſed. which, like En- : 
_ bid, has a ruined caſtle on a neighbour- 


ing eminence... Going ſtill onwards an- 


ather league, we found ourſelves. on the 


ſummit of à mountain, 


ſtraĩit before us a wide EF wſdey 


great number of barren hills, gradually 
riſing one behind another. There 1 


ing path to the town of Daroca, which 


lies at bottom of a moſt beautiful val- 


ley. A ſmäll river that runs by it, ferti- 
lizes i it . and renders it a delight- 


is pleaſingly diverſified by rocky cliffs, 
ſome of which are very hi 


: — low T-R. 


alighted, and; quitting my caleſſeros, and | 
the great road, walked along a ſhorten- 


r wes hg od Hon. es IE 


The landſcape round the town 


hd Zuccarelli's 75 
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_. Having. waitec half, an 8 at _ ; 
poſada for the arcival of my people, and g 
ordered. ſupper, 1 went. to fee the town, 5 
which i is but little, yet not. ill built. 1 | 
entered a churchy i in which a benediction Fo 
was juſt going to be given. 115 princi- 
pal.. altar was. lighted with at leaſt three 
hundred WAGE ns. a numerous band of 


919 


air 1 withe hammer, both vocal and inftru- | 


mental. I;ſee. that the Spaniards. are ng 
| ts than the Iralians in 


GAL bt 


the article, of illuminationg ! in churches, - 
Like us, they waſte more wax in them 
than the country can afford fo that, like 


us, they are obliged to procure : a good deal 


from foreign parts. 1 have long wen- 
dered at our Italian govern ments, that 
never would ſuppreſs, or at leaſt reſtrain 


this idle expence of ours. But this is 


not the only inſtance of abſurd admini- 


ſtration amongſt us and the Spaniards. 
Wm ũ 7ù!ͥ PU -. 
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Deuten nere kun key Hare in Italy, bf 
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LETTER xvi. 


Ruten borntry. Shrubs thats we feb PP . 


30S Pochéte. A tntly* place: - Engliſh 

de Spas dogs. A plant "of thyme © 
Put ed up, nd why. Don Diego and 
"wy tl ee Gargache, an m 


4 by! 91 ee Fi 3 r 


5 . : N GR, 20 20, 1760. 
1 Begin to 6 hp aſhamed of the repeti- 
1 tion; F yet I canfiot help fying, that 


cloſe to the Village of _ Retajedn, and 4 


league from the town 'of Daroca, there 
is on an < eminence a caftalls mor! riſeo; ; lat 


is, a another caſtle; gone entirely to ruins: * 
| ring that league and the two 4s 4 


lowing, to a knot of poor hoüfes called i 
Maindr „ the more you . advance,” the | 


LILLE 2 


mote barren che land appears: but from 


Maindr to the venta & San Martin {ano- 7 
ther league). the. country is quite 3 a defart 5 


that produces nothing, except roſetnary, 5 
Wer . and other. loch ſhrubs, 
"AE... 7 "wn 


3 "TY 
| _=— Cade 

„„ Having: 16 * * morning 90 
wy: ." hours before my caleſſeros, I reached 
| that venta a-foot. There 1 ſhould have 
been glad to find a bed to throw myſelf 
on for a-couple of hours: but the hduſe 
is ſmall, and every room in it had been 
taken up by a gentleman called Don 
| Diego Martinez, who with his lady and 


ſervants had reached the, place an hour 
Fare me in .a.coach a ad — mules. EY 


#4 


. Beſides reſt, I wanted likewiſe f food, 


Ju By good. l lock tl the man of the venta had | 


his Poclero ready; 1 that. is, 4 meſs of 
garvanzos { chick-peas . boiled to a Pap 
in} oil, and ſeaſoned with garlick, onions, 
and pepper, beſides an ample dim of 
. » fried io oil, as butter can- 
- the produce 'of this gravelly foil. 
1 fell to with the wentero and his fam y, 
= ' - and never eat with & "keener” appetite, 
HG having walked full fixteen miles in leſs 
= --. wan * hours. | * London 1 ſhould 


which ſerve. the inhabitants inflead ot 


t | 
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ſcarcely have ſuffered: my * to eat of - 
ſuch a dinner; but in ſuch a place as 


the venta de San Martin, a man muſt not 
be too delicate; beſides that a walk of 


ſixteen miles in a cool morning, will 


make one think that any food has an 


admirable reliſh. However, to make 
amends for the iran ge victuals, the ven- 


tero's. wife produced a pie}, or ſein-bag, 


full of a moſt excellent Carinena-wine, | 
and I ſucked out at the cock ſo often 


and ſo kindly, that my ſpirits were en- 


: tirely recruited, and my, wearineſs eyes S 
an half A | 


Having thus dined, 17 went out of the 


—_ which lies at the foot of 4 ſtony 


hill. The aſcent of it, meaſured by the 


eye, may be about half a mile. A fit of | - 
g curioſity. ſeized me to know how the 


country. looked from the ſummit of that 


hill Fe and without loſing a moment in 


deliberation I went up the aſcent, which 
proved ſtepeer t than I thought it at a dif- 


tance, and pretty fatiguing, becauſe of 


n the 
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Ee Ieofenelb and ſimallbefb of the Ashes 
bf which I walked? yet 1 did not tun 


back, and in about half an hour F was 

where 1 wanted to be; that is, on its 
higheſt part, from which 1 could fee 
fiothing but other ſmall Hills, lying one 


behind the other, all barren, all deſo- 
55 late, all lent. No houſe, no habitation 


could 1 difcover from thence, except t the 


venta beneath. Nothing but an ex- 


panded wilderneſs as far as the eye could 
teach. The ground on that ſummit pro- 


duces abſolutely nothing but thyme, 


that perhaps no body ever thought of 
 _ tonching for centuries paſt. I plucked 
| up a ſtalk of it, near as big as my wrift, 


S and put it in my pocket, with an in- 


8 tention I ſhall tell you by and by. 


While I was going up that hill, 1 


Hy a large flock of bei at ſome diſ- 


tance, and changing my direction, went 
3 it, 2 s A.” to FO the 


E 


of them cried out to me not to ehen . 


A becauſe 


1 


1 * mann 


let go. their hol 


1 5 bende ate not, ready 10 inter erpole. rent ; . 


| woke ME: O of thoſe. ſhepherds,7 was to afl 
dame queſtions about their ſheep, and 
che long walks they take with them 

| nh nee 5 


—_ 2 


Far} „ 
dated le hi” that i 


his dogs, were wicked... J obey d his com: 5 5 
: mand. and continuęd 4 g upwards: Ih 
The Epgliſh value. themſelves upon the * 


fergeity of their dogs, that never will | 
when. they have once 

faſtenell their teeth in live, fleſh, Wers 
you to cut them limb hy limb. Let ne 


Engliſh. dog would be an overmafeh 5 Fs 
one of thoſe, that gyard the Spaniſh ſhegp, © =» 
s they arę .O fierce, that they il not 
ogly face in fingle combat the biggeſt 
wolves of the Pireneans, but ſtrangle 


them in a moment, being both ſtrong 


and nimble. I am told that they will lot 
| alone any paſſenger. that R head of | 1 
their flocks but, will. attäck thoſe 8 


reach. them from behind, if the ſhep- 


The reaſon I had for wiſhing to talk 


haſte, to croſs the 
"C4 deſart, 15 


5 F 


* 


* 


— « 
* — 


5 nothing elſe is there for them to eat. 1 


F 


tas 


Klett, ns meep 0 bot eat 


Have heard that the Spaniſh ſhephe 


_ Teal their flocks from province to pro- 


- vitice, Hopping to feed wherever they 
wet with proper paſture as they go 
long 3 nor can they be hindered by any 


vided" they pay him a certain price that 
the law has fixed. Some particularities | 
öf thoſe ſheep-walks I wanted to learn 
from the ſhepherds, and their! manner of 
— Uiſſ6ling of chene wool, id ans n chief : 


they were 1 ede, and Aer a. 


Hindered my . 
Continuing my 545 eie 224 


teaching the top of the hill, I advanced 
2 little on A narrow flat chat is there, 
| Tooked round, plucked up the mentioned | 
6 and looked round again and again 
on every fide: After having thus confi- 
dered the awfulneſs of the ſolitary wil- 
demeft, 1 fat wi down on 2 ſtone, 
ef 1% N | e and. 


15 and 154 to tighare * What! a place for 
«© meditation is here, in the midſt of this . 


5 = eternal abode of filence ! here is no 


* man, no beaſt, no bird, nothing to 
% make the leaſt noiſe. Let me fink 
ee into ſome reverie, and try * far my 
* undiſturbed thoughts will go. 
_ © Saying this 1-leaned my head upon | 
my hands, and fell a-thinking. About 
what? A plague upon my fooliſh imagi- 
nation, that would offer nothing to me 
5 but the black- eyed Paolita of Badajoz. 
I wonder how ſhe entered my thoughts 
ſo unſeaſonably ! was there nothing elſe 
to think on; but a girl, whom 1 ſhall | 
| probably ſee no more? could I not think 
of the earthquake of Liſbon, of the 
ruins of the univerſity at Alcald, of the 
king of Spain, or ſome other great 
| thing? no! Paolita got in on a ſudden, 
I know not how; and it was not poſſi- 
ble to drive her out. The more I ſtrug- 
gled to get rid of her, the more the 
| 2 my * and no other 
image 
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N 0 I, fubtirgy, in the; places 
Her pbſlingcy in keeping thus poliefiion = 
of. my: mind, made me at. laſt. -Ayite 
angry: 19: that 1 ſtood Haſtily upg m 858 
legs, took $0 my heels, and ran back to 
the nige t chich my alefſeres- ſoon | 
arrived. 8 D not!: D bi 
Re- entering the vento, 1 recolleced the - 
plant of thyme I bad in my pocket: 2 

taking it out, and Wrapping it up in 2 

hies eee upon it 


* 1 "BA F - 7 — 
T0 1 W 2974. EE * 6 £ ++: 74 
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Like) On the 20th of Ocfater, . 5 
N leur gf thro, as Placked, han 


the fugymit gf 4 barren hill in the kingdom 
* Arog%n, net for from the Vents de Sor 


1 Martin, by, a. Pſeuds- botaniſt of 2 Turin 


with an iptention io make @ preſent of it te 


Heffer i 71 Ear Map pf if Fadua, Yo: je "3 
1 do not doubt but my friend Mann 


"WP on pleaſed _ my preſent, | bong 


TS, 


ive it a place in his hortus") 
_ thicker plant of thyme : I am pretty! ſure 
never grew in his garden. 1 hope he 

will give mea couple of pine- apples ir in 
| return, and think it a bargain. 
Having written my inſcription, T faw - 
Don Diego handing his lady down the 
airs, preceded by a woman with his 
little e e a very. pretty oy about 
fix years Old. 
9 What is. s your name, my Fwect angel, 
faid ; 

My 6 name is Pepina FTIR n 

the little thing, and ba ho: me one of 

her beſt curteſies. e 
+ "You are ſo pretty, faid uf that I muſt 
give you a kiſs, if you pleaſe : and lift- 
ing her up in my arms, carried her to 
the coach that waited, and placed her in 

it. Don Diego and his lady thanked me 
| for it, got into the coach, the poſtil- 
lions trotted away, and I went to = 
an I while = mules were refreſh-. 

E 5 ing, 


HE, p 
ing, and; ee, eat Wer linner 
With Batiſte. FEE 43 8 

At one in the > don I got into — 
and. went, on. During a league 
the deſart continued but going down 5 
a woody hill, the aſpect of the country 
changed quite for the better. About 
two leagues from the venta we croſſed 

the village of Carinena, ſtop ping only a 
ſew minutes to fill our borracho with 2 
wine called garnache, which i is the very 
beſt I have as yet drank i in Spain. | The 
Cape of Goad Hope has ſcarcely any better. | 
+ wonder Caritend's is ſo little known i in 
the world: but the ſm all territory that 
produces it, is too far inland; ſo that 
it is drank by the inhabitants and by the 
happy caleſſeros, muleteers, and few 
travellers that happen to paſs. thither. _ 

As the ſun was ſetting, we came to 
his Longdres, and luckily hap pened to 
alight at the ſame poſada where Der 


Diego Martinez had put up. He ſpyd 
me from the window as 1 alighted, F 
uy | _ 


came "ARE to me, was glad to ſee: me 


— j 
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again,” and rejoiced to hear I'was going 


to Barcelona. We ſhall; ſaid; he, goa 


part of the way together, to the great 


joy of Pepina whb cannot ceaſe talking of 
the notice you took of her. See, ſaid 
1 to myſelf, ſee what it is to be pleaſed 
with folks! 7 are 7 8 
Ro Em 8 


Don Dag told me, ahi N was ; for 
PE roy a town in Catalonia; the king 


having made him corregider there. While 


chus talking, we ſaw a proceſſion: paſs in 


the ſtrect, followed it, joined with them | 


to ſing Paters and Avues, and entered A 


church with them. As I advanced tothe 


baſon in order to give holy water to the 

corregidor, a clown that ſtood by, dip- 

ping his fingers into the water, ſprinkled 
with a fillip | ſome of it, firſt in one of 


my eyes, then in the other. An odd 


ceremony. thought I. and not unlike 

that of the Iriſh porters in London, 

- who, when the mals is over, throw the 
holy 


1 R 


litanies and benediction bei 
n br, aud 1 came vüt bf the 
ramble about the town 3 
* Wan'tavdenes! te the Poſada; Where bb 
5 Ended upon my ſharing his ſupper | with 

- himſelf and his lady. She is 4 grave 

matren our Forty; and has besn a2 
to dur ducheſs of Savoy: De. 


4 ao; 
* 3 
S 1 ” 
* 


we 
had jut been put to bed before 
. 13 talked ef the 1. 


Wfa dufing fuß per; and parted cm 
3 2 ay about eleven iney te their” hed, 
N — p 0 : . * 
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in 0 ole «i chit. hays 


N Sheep-watbs, in Sein, ut, A, vulgor 7. fer in 
. 1B fedmont: bet mutton: Dog, Niege's 
ne of. fravetli g: Sing e ble 

bal ew inhabitants gt Maria, ,f gen are 


1 aeg . uh 3 


5 e, and, Ben 2 2 miſſed. 

| boy TP. cathegre als n 4 un, The. ugly 

| " eo Adnentwres » of. Antonia _ Perez, Wo) we 
een, yn bee derer. » — 
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Tela tHe YEAH ae 
I Gnribfity; ald Reßt n 
- en SER.) go 
Walking dut of Lnge chi te 
Id by emed day, 1 Het Win anscher 
uch flock, and Prefehtly Entefed into 
dife cite with Ohe öf "the 17 that 
renden it, But could not Teatt? muh of 
nin, ns the Uitection of er Journey 
wis jult oppoßte to mie. 1 Bad en. 
Vn 993 ** 6 - ime. 
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time to be told, that they are 1 


455 mate, and, 115 15 — 


— 


e their march the hilly country 

e e Lerida - in Catalonia to the 
© plains'6f Andaluſia, where they are to | 
6) winter. + That they go this long jour- | 
* ney-1 "batkwards - and forwards wy ff 
hs e oh ED. thiee:” 


* even four Teagues 4 ü. 7 


and ſheep. lying 
. open air, except the weather i is very 
bad: for in that caſe the men will 
form to themſelves a Bat of branches, | 
if there ure any at hand, That, were 5 
to be kept conſtantly at home, 1 


22 


PE 7h 98 * + f 
e and under ſhelter every 


be .caſe) wit 


er 


* OE | by.£ 


4 That, the ſheep in Aragon and Anda: 
e Jufia, one with another, will come . 
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. twenty four reals a piece, and that tho 
© ſhecrings of thret᷑ fl ſheep, when ſound 


„ and full grown; do generally yield 
an arroba of wool ; that is, ve and 


76 twenty pounds weight, before it is 


% cleaned, which diminiſhes by half 


40 * purified and rendered fit for 


That ſheep will feed on nothing 


6% 8 tender graſs, and never touch 


« roſemary, thyme, ſage; lavender, and 


other ſuch plants, except when hardly 


* preſſed by hunger; but that they 


% would ſoon periſh, were they to live 


„ but three or: four * upon ſuck, 8X 
tt improper food.”: 1 
This laſt article. I true, as 11 hon 
lieve ĩt is, the contrary opinion that pre- 
vails univerſally amongſt us with regard 


to the ſheep in Savoy and Switzerland, 
becomes a mere vulgar error. Vou know. 


that we attribute in Piedmont the good 
flavour of the Savoyard and Swiſs mutton. 


to the ſheep feeding upon odoriferous, 


plants; but the ſheep in thoſe countries 
JJJͤ»;— om: © - gl 
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cannot be; * a different nature from theſe 


l b Spain, and feed * what is ned | 


i by the Spaniili ſheep... 
The beauty of vines als 1s really 
Ez greater here than either in our country or 
mn England. I mean with regard to their 


. fleece, which in Spain ſhines with a luſtre 
ſtarcely inferior to that of filk. But here 


the ſheep are not ſo large as in Fngland, 
| Hor i is their wool ſo long and buſhy. _ 
| © Like all men that have read much 
poetry in the prime of age, I have once 
entertained very high notions of paſtoral 
happineſs; nor have I forgot the time 
when 1 was tempted to run away from 


5 bome, and go to turn ſhepherd in the 
Alps. Thoſe notians, indeed, have now 


been long effaced: yet I think I could 
| nne, rat a 8525 to e e with 


char Wo e e of Wu in an 


open field at night, and ſeldom under 
ſhelter. - A twelvemonth of ſuch a life 
would otherwiſe a pleaſing enough 
in 


A. 


Tas 3 
in mY opinions. a and afford very entertains - 
ing ſubjects for many letters, as num- 
berleſs curious obſervations might be _ : 
fruit of ſuch a peregrination. | 
Not being willing to go dogg to 
Longdres with thoſe ſhepherds for the 
fake of further information, I bid them 
a good journey, and continued my lonely 
walk, Don Diego' s coach ſoon overtook 
me, as his caleſſeros, or poſtillions, call 
them as you liſt, drove at a good rate. 
He cried to them to ſtop, and would have 
me get in with him, which I begged 
leave to refuſe, as he was already ſuffi- 
ciently crouded with his lady, child, and 
two ſervants. I wanted then to inſpect 
the country at leiſure, beſides that the 
exerciſe of walking keeps up my ſpirits 
bravely, and e no * ar ne | 
than falutary. 

Don Diego's way of trolling as 
more judicious than mine. He has 
agreed with his caleſſeros, that they ſhall _ 
N 8⁰ the uſual journeys, which ſeldom 
| Da. 5 exceed 


Tt a4 J | 
| endes eight leagues; but t rat they £ ſhall 

trot, inſtead of pacing it} as my caleſ- 
| ſeros do. By this contriyance he ſets 
out much later in the morning, and 
reaches the Poſadas at noon and at night 
much earlier than I. Had I been ap- 
| priſed that this was practicable, I would | 
have made the ſame bargain with my 
calefſeros ; nor would this have inter- 
Tn much with my morning and after 
noon walks, as T could ſtill have got into 
my chaiſe as ſoon as overtaken by the 
trotting mules, and avoid the languor of 
going a flow pace when that is the caſe. 
Thus I ſhould have the advantage * 
more time, at night eſpecially, to in- 
ſpect the towns and villages where we | 
put up, and by rambling about them an : 
Hour or two longer than I can; do at pre- 
ſent, make  poflibly ſome obſervation 
worth telling. But complete informa- 

tion of whatever kind is ſeldom obtained 

at once, nor can I now rectify the error 

1 committed * abr 
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and * the plan of my journey, which 
however is nn well WO as 
it 1 8 
I dined chis * at Matias. Don 3 
and family arrived there near two hours 
before me. Maria is a village of about 


twenty houſes. It belongs to Coumt de 
Fuentes, who has ſucceeded my friend 


D' Abreu as miniſter to the Britiſh court. 
The Poſadero could ſcarcely believe his 


eyes when I ſhowed him the name of 

' his lord in my paſſport, and took me for 15 
a great man, that could ſhow a large 
; ſheet of paper ſigned by his lord's own, 
hand. Vou would have been diverted 

at the notions the ſimple folks have at 
Maria of the great people at court. 
They border much npon that of the 
good old woman, mentioned by our poet 


Berni, who. fancied that the pope was 
either a . a mountain, or . 


non. 01 10 ET 1 44 AERIE OR 


With Da Diez at the Poſada 16800. , 
ick who comes from Sigu-'_ 
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* on mule-back. The urbanity of 
the Corregidor extended to him as well 
as me, forcing us both to partake of a 
dinner prepared by his cook. J was not 
diſpleaſed wich the addition of our new 
companion, who proved of a chearful 

tion, and a nimble talker, as in- 
- deed almoſt all Spaniards are. Su Reve- 
reneia (chis is our mode of addreſs to 
him) 16 a canon of the cathedral at 8i- 
guenza. In conſequence of a quarrel, 
that he and hie brethren have had with. 
their biſhop, he has been forced to quit 
that town with them by an order of the 
court. When they will be recalled is un- 


certain. Mean while our canen is going 


to paſs à few montlis at Burtehma with 
a brother, who has ſome military com- 
mand there. 1 ſhall therefore Have a 
companion ſe far as that town, having 
already agteed with him, that his Ke 
vant, who follows him on foot, ſhall 
ride on his mule, and he wich n me in _ 

n 'We ee, er and 


2 W * £4 
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it was not unlucky for bim to have met 
with one who. has a place 10 ſpare in a 
vehicle, as the weather proved uncom- 
monly hot. Ever ſince I quitted Aol, 
i {ug grew W auf wes + and ö 


r 


Na: Ze mls 2 not Hank hob very "Sag 
able, conſidering, that he is very fat. 
I ſhall not entertain you with the jol⸗ x 
lips of our dinner and the repartees of little 
Pins to her Cortejo. We left Maria at 
two, and reached this town before five, 
the diſtance being but two leagues. The 
Canon, amongſt other things, informed 
me of the meaſures that the king is 
ſaid to be going to take, that he may put 
s kingdom in good order. The ex. 
portation of wool is ſoon, to be prohis 


|  bited; though not from the whole king 


dom, becauſe that is not yet practicable; 
but only from Old Coftle, where manu- 8 


factories are to be ſer” up at the royal | 
expence. The great, roads. are to be 

| mended i in many places; new Ventas and 
 - ane - ""* 1 


* 
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Poſedes bollt along them with all forts of 


 <onveniencies, and foreigners invited to 
over to keep them. Foreigners 
to be allured to ſettle in S- 
bee ee, that is, in the mountains 
between Madrid and Cadiz, wher 

ages and "towns are to 5 buile for 
Air 3s © Arad 3 
mountains 078 Conf 28R2 tract; have 
Veen without inhabitants ever fince the 
expu on of the Moriſto's. The king 
s the ſole proprietol of them, - and that 


oþ 
& a D 


ters that he is to invite from abfoal, $6 
Hides building houſes for them, and fur- 
mog them with conveniencies for 


ti iculture- All fciences, continues tlie 


his are; greatly to be cultivated; and 
to flo rim vigorouſly under the _ 


exful Fee f 250 new monärch. 


rt! 9 ie N et 8 IIS! on Fire 4 


. C. | Something of. this has. been. done, fon wh the 


date of this letter,” and eme hundreds of bouſes built i 
* thofe mountains ; but the foreign ſettlers are as 5 et 
© very few. 43 fd Sin 4 mae dr Nas 411 14 x a 2 ll rf; 
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such are the hopes that the new reign 
1 bir kindled in the breaſts of the Spa- 
niards, and I wiſh they may not be fruſ- 
trated. But every new reign in every ; 
country commonly raiſes expectations 
much greater than the nature of men 
| and things will admit. 1 am therefore 
| afraid that thoſe of the Spaniards are of 
this caſt, eſſ pecially as their country has 
been 20 drained of men and money | 
by their late war in Italy, and: too large 
a treaſure will be wanting in my opinion 
to carry ſuch mighty ſchemes into exe- 
cution. An economical management of 
the public revenue, ſome regulations 
about the obſervance of lent and faſt- 


days, fome reſtraint on the encreaſe of 


' Friars and nuns, and other ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions talked of at Madrid, might poſſi- 
| bly be conducive towards a recovery of 
: this monarchy,” which a long continu- 
ance of bad government has brought be- 
low its natural mark. But what is eaſy 
in ſpeculation, may not prove ſo in prac- 
514 tice, 


. | - | 5 
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tice, and OT are not to * quickly. 
brought about. Great works and new 
enterpriſes require a ſtrong ſpirit of per- 
ſeyerance, nor is it in the power of kings 
| to inſpire their miniſters and agents with 


that virtue, let us ſuppoſe them ever ſo 
much poſſeſſed; with it themſelves. How- 
ever, I am too ignorant of what is tranſ- 
acting in the councils at Madrid, to 


venture upon prognoſtics. I am pleaſed 

| with the ſanguine confidence of my new 
A pequaintance the canon, and, were I a 
Spaniard, I would endetvour to = . 


it, becauſe the dreams of hope are the 
moſt pleaſing of all dreams. 
The approaches to this town of "Io 


youra are extremely fine, particularly at 


this time when all the peaſants, both 


male. and female, are buſy about their 


vintage. The richneſs of their vineyards 
is ſcarcely to be conceived, I never ſaw 


| ſuch. an. abundance of plump grapes, Ao 
beautifully coloured. You know: that 


the vintage; -ſeaſon | is the moſt merry time 
_ 5 


J 


with our country- people; nor is it 2 fad. 
one with the Aragonian ruſticks, by the 


5 little of it that I have ſeen to day. Both 


men and women ſeemed inflamed with: 
joy at the fight of their overloaded vines, 
and they ſung and capered as they went 
along with full baſkets upon their heads. 
Wanting to inſpect the ſcene better, 
I quitted the chaiſe, got on the canon's 

mule, and wiſtfully caſt my eyes before 
and round me. Indeed 1 do not recol- 
lect any of our towns that preſents a 
better appearance, or a more enchanting 
territory than Zatagozza. Its cupolas 
and ſteeples, the vineyards and number- 
lefs trees on every fide, the plain bor- 
deted by mountains, together with the 
brighteſt {ky that it is poſſible. to ima- 
gine, formed a landſcape well ee 
the pencil of a Claude Lorrain. 


Having enjoyed this proſpect a few . 


minutes, I trotted towards ſome ſoldiers 
who were enerciſing on my left hand, 
and _ found * at one of the 
N  - 
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| n There I ſtopped to wait for 
my caleſſeros, and wondered at their 
tardineſs, as I expected they would be 
there ſoon after me. But having waited: 
in vain a full hour, looking at the evo- 
lutions of a battalion, and growing impa- 
tient at their not coming, I entered the 
gate, and enquired after the Pęſada del 
Pillur, at which I knew they would put 
up. A young drummer, whom I ſoon 
found to be an Italian, offered to ſhow. 
me the way, and the offer was accepted. 
Alighting at the Pęſada, 1 found to my 
no ſmall ſurpriſe that my people had 
a loſs how to account for my not being 
there. We enquired: after: pau. s at 4 
city · gate, ſaid Batiſte, but the cuſt | 
men aſſured us that they had ſeen. no | 
ſuch perſon go by. And, ſaid I, I have 
waited. a long hour by the ſide of that 
gate, and watehed it; but ſaw no chaiſe: 
| in. How can 1 be? Hew did this 


N Nu 12 35 1111 1 FH A 5} bh 
Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, ſaid my countryman tlie 
ne I know very well how to ac- 
count for this; and he explained the 
riddle immediately by telling the name 
of the gate at which I entered. bY had 
overlooked the nigheſt, and went to the 
left inſtead of going to the right. 'You 
may well think that my blunder made the | 
by-ſtanders laugh, and that the bess cog 2 
Were not on my ſide. 1 1 
HFaving paid my by to Doña Ma- 
riana, and embraced my little Corto, 
Don Diego and I went to ſee the Nueftre 
Senora del Pilldr, that has been the great 
object of my aſs- driver 8 peregrination 1 
from the mountains of Burgen. 1 1 
This Nueſtra Senora is an image of 
wood, and is called de Pillur, becauſe 
it ſtands on a marble pillar ledged in a 
dark ſubterranean chapel, where it is not - _ | 
to be looked at, but through a hole that 3 | 
has been made on purpoſe in the wal. 
The church in which this image is 
placed, i is very large, and of a majeſtic 
| archi- 


2 


* 
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architeRure;. but wants a "OR thin. as 


that which iv has at preſent, is compoſed 


el mouldering. bricks, which render it 
very duſty. The church contains ſome 


ſpacious chapels, in which there are altars 


nobly ornamented, eſpecially with pic- | 
tures. In the middle of the church they 


are actually building a kind of dome 
ſupported; by columns of red - marble, 


which is found in the quarries. of Tor- 


toſa. That marble looks as fine as por- 


phyry, and as Tortoſa ſtands by the ſea- 
| fide at the mouth of the, riyer Ebro, 1 


wonder , it is not exported to foreign 
countries, and more generally known 


than it is. The columns of the dome 


have their capitals and pedeſtals of gilt 
braſs. ”. The image and. pillar are to be 
removed: under the dome when, qui ie 


- finiſhed, and there placed on an altar, 


the forepart of which is to be a maſſy 


plate of ſilver of ſix hundred pounds 
. — * if mo is not- a ang 8971 


| Ph | Zarges 
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Zaragozza is perhaps the only town in 
| Chriſtendom: that has two cathedrals. = 
This church of Nueſtra Srñara is one, 
and called the new cathedral. The al 


is an antique edifice 
tion of which would take up a volume, 
ſo many are the ſingular things that it 
7 contains. I will only mention a wooden 
crucifix, whoſe nails grow once a year. 

To what purpoſe the crucifix performs 
this miracle, I know not. What need 
has it of nails? Perhaps the parings of 
them were formerly diſpoſed as relieks 
among the devout. At preſent they are 
not; therefore the miracle is e 
to no; Parpaſm . + 47 
A number of canons officiate ag 
wit fix months in one church, and-fex 
in the other. The common people here 
affirm that the old cathedral was built by 

the Moriſeos, and ſerved them as chief 
moſque. But ſome antiquarians ſay the 
contrary, and that, it was a work of the 
ii — the reign of thoſe ſame 
| Moriſcos, 


T4651 
Moriſcos;' who permitted them»a free 
exerciſe of their religion in many parts 
of Spain, and eſpecially in Aragon. Had 


the Spaniards imitated: their example 


when they got the better of them, their 


country would in all probability have 


been more populous: But whether it 
would have enjoyed the inteſtine peace 
. Was met" N ao mes pita is 
2 As to ie image * er the 3 


3 — 


nians are poſitive, that they were both 


ſent down from heaven at the time the 


apoſtle San Tago (St. James was on his 
miſſion in this part of the world. That 
the image then ſpake to the apoſtle, and 
encouraged him to preach the goſpel. to 
the Spaniards who were then heathens, 


with a promiſe” that ſhe would never be 


removed from Zaragozza as long as the 
world laſted; and would be the conſtant 
protectreſs of the ' Spaniſh” kingdom in ö 


x 1 — 1 f or in 1 75 
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10 Wbeher St. James 1 was. ever itt Spain, 
| 1s a point that 1 ſhould not Care; to ſtart 


I have read ſomewhere that a learned 

Frenchman called Gadaau and biſhop of 
Vence, if I am not miſtaken] wrote a 
book on pur poſe to prove that St. James 


never was in Spain. No Spaniſh biſhop | 


would dare to do as much in any part of 
this country, though in all probability 
they are all perſuaded that Godeau was 
right. St. James's body reſts at Compoſ 
 Zella in Galicia, and the ſanctuary there 
is the ſecond in the Roman Catholick 
world. The fiſt, hes . is our 
Laces. e: 212: 6 
The devotion uk "thes ee to 
aid Nueftra Sonora, is ſo great, that it 
has made them almoſt forget another 
patron they have had during many ages. 
I mean the warlike St. George, that Was 


alſo revered in former times by: * 


F 


- You. III. 248 bande Fs 


or contradict on this ſide the Pireneans. | 


*s. 


tell you any particularity of other public 
or private buildings to be ſeen here, 
which are numerous enough, and ſome 
of them deſerving notice. Much leſs 
can 1 ſpeak ef the manners and cuſtoms 
1 of this people, mark their peculiarities, 
and point out their deviations from thoſe 
of the people at Madrid, or in other 
5 parts of Spain. To enter into ſuch de- 
tails would require a reſidence of ſome 
months. I can only tell you in general, 
that ſome parts of Zaragozza are very 
well built; that ſeveral of its ſtreets are 
ſtraight, long, and ſpacious, eſpecially 
one called e/ Cofſo, where the nobility 
and gentry reſort in their coaches on fine 
evenings to take the air, one coach ſlowly. 
following the other up and down the 
| ſtreet in a proceſſion, as is 9 on the 
Efplanade at Turin. 
They ſay that the aner of theſe 
inhabitants amounts to little leſs thin 
2 fixty thouſand. The town is ſeated on 
the 


p — — —U—̃ 
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the Ebro, the moſt conſiderable tiver in 
Spain, which has two bridges here, one 
of ſtone, the other of brick, both very 
well built. By means of the boats on 
the Ebro, Zaragozza has an eaſy commu- 
nication with the Mediterranean, which 
is not forty . leagues off. The town of 
| courſe carries on ſome ſort of trade. No 
town in this kingdom, except Madrid, 

| abounds ſo much in nobility and rich 
people, of whom about four hundred 
keep their coaches as I am told. Yet 
amongſt this nobility there are but few 
grandees, as they chuſe to reſide at Ma- 
drid ſo long as their incomes will permit 
them to make a figure there. 1 
1 kingdom of Aragon wWas re- con 

quered from the Moriſco's by its on 
inhabitants, and cleared 6f thoſe Maho- 
metans before any other of the Spaniſh | 

provinces. And as no prince in Chriſten- 
dom laid then any claim to it, or, if 

any did, it was diſregarded, the Arago- 


| nians choſe themſelves a king; as many 
8 118 legends 


* % 
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legends and romances inform us, rather 


than hiſtory, the events of thoſe times 
being very much involved in obſcurity. 


Inſtead however of making a noble pre- 


ſent of their kingdom to the man whom 
they firſt raiſed to their throne, the Ara- 
| gonians impoſed ſuch conditions upon 
him, that made it ſcarce worth accept- 


ing. One of thoſe conditions Was, that 


his authority ſhould be controled by a 


magiſtrate called Ei Juſticia, whoſe 


power was in effect much greater than 


the royal. On the acceſſion of every 
king to the crown, the Juſticis came to 


ſpeak theſe words to his mock-majeſty. 
Nos ue valemos tanto como Vos, 0s haze- 


mor nugſtro rey y. ſenor, con tal que guardeis 


. ; nueſtros Fueros by libertages : : 1 na, no. That | 


is, We who are as good as you, chuſe 


be you for our king and lord, on condi- 
„ tion that you protect our laws and 


4. "liberties. If not, we chuſe you not.“ 
8 Let the conditions be ever ſo hard, 


Ws 


N fow private men will have — to 
C 2 nag 
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refuſe a n but ſuch a compli- 


ment was too Iudi crous and inſulting, to to 


be long ſuffered by him who wWas raiſed 


to the higheſt ſtation, or at leaſt by his 


ſucceſſors. Muchos, ſays Quevedo with | 
great acuteneſs of obſervation, Muchos 
tienen paciencia para ſer humildes, mientras 
no tienen poder para ſer ſober iat. «« Many 


will have the patience to ſhow humi- 
« lity during their inability to ſhow 
« their pride. This was the caſe with 


the kings of Aragon, and would have 
been the caſe with any body elſe. They | 


put up with that diſgraceful form of i in- 
fallation while they were weak, and 


protected the fueros * libertades. Rue © - 
how could they cordi ally do what re- WS 
flected diſhonour upon them, what ren- es: 
dered them contemptible in the eyes of 
all other ſoyereigns, and what expoſed | 

them to the laughter of their ſubjects 

in the act of aſcending the throne? _ 


Little was the acquaintance of the an- 
cient Aragonians with human nature, 


8 3 1 1 when 


| 
| 
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5 they flattered themſelves that theix 
kings would not ſhow as much pride ag 
themſelves whenever they had power, 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the kings of 
Aragon became ſtrong enough for the 
paurpoſe, they forced their ſubjects to 


forbear their irreverential coronation- 


. 


; Taſticia ſabſervient 8 iel o] n. Fe "By 


ſome time however, that magiſtrate con- 
tinued to have great authority, becauſe 
great powers are not annihilated in haſte; 
and that authority ſtood for ſeveral ages 
in the way of the. king's 9. But king 
Philip II, deftroyed it totally at one 
blow upon the following occaſion, | 
Philip, who was one of the proudeſt 


8 and moſt cruel men that ever diſgraced 
: human nature, had a ſecretary | of ſtate 


called Antonio Perez. This Perez was 


ordered by Philip to put ſecretly to death | 


a troubleſome agent of his baſtard bro- 


ther Don John of Auſtria. Perez could 
not Rep obeying his maſter” 8 W and 


cord - 


_ 7. a 
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accordingly the? agent was murthered by. 


hired ruffians in the ſtreets of Madrid. 


The atrocious deed being done, hs : 
relations of the agent, who diſcovered : 
the perpetrator of it, perſecuted Peres 
before the ordinary tribunals of juſtice. 


Perez found himſelf in a ſtrange di- 
lemma, as the king on one hand had 
he had acted by his order, while on the 

other his majeſty did not chuſe to ſtop 
the proſecution, though 25 could "ved 
done it with a fingle wort. 


It would be too N to relate the 


hardſhips that Perez underwent during a 
trial that laſted ſeveral years, He was 


thrown into priſon , had his goods con- 


fiſcated, and his arms diſlocated by the 

rack; nor did the king ever take notice 

of his ſufferings. He often expoſtulated 

by letters with the king, had recourſe to 
his majeſty's confeſſor to prevail on his 
"a infernal heart to. take pity of his tor- 

| ments, and free him from his perſe- 


8 8 cutors z 
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cutorey: bus all in vain” After many 


years of impriſonment and torture, Peres 
f 


ticia, well acquainted. with bis Whole 
y;' took him under his protection. 


o 


The people of Zaragoza, Who knew as 
well as the Fafticia, that Perez had acted 


by the king's expreſs order in the aſſaſ- 
ſination of Don John's agent, approved 
of the protection granted him by their 
chief magiſtrate, and generoudy - reſolved 
to ſtand by him at all events. The re- 
ſolution of the Aragonians exaſperated 
5 the proud monarch, Who ſeemed to de- 
light in Perez's ſufferings i and no longer 
diſſembling what the whole world knew, 
the black tranſaction about the murdered; 
agent; Philip reſolved the death both of. - 
| Perez and the Fafticia, together with che 
annihilation of all the atcients privileges 
enjoyed by what he called his rebellious. 


Une Kily.. he: had 


imme - 


* others — EF en 
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d means to run away from bis Jail, 
and went to Zaragozza, where. the Juſ⸗ 


"his barbarous ſcheme, . 


4 


: tw]. 

5 immediately about. He ſent an army 
into Aragon, too ſtrong to be reliſted by 
a populace tumultuouſiy aſſembled. The 
army pteſently maſtered Zaragozza, and 
the Jubicia fell into the king's hands, 


who had him executed an hout after he 
Was taken, without the leaſt form of 


proceſo, together with a conſiderable 
number of the people's ringleaders. 

Thus was an end put to the power of 
that magiſtrate, and thus were the Ara» 


gonians ſtripped of theit laws and liber- 


ties. They have now been near two. 


cCenturies quite as rip tl to- their 
kings, as the reſt of the, ö f ih ſubjects, 
and time that obligerayes all things, has 


at re utterly 


eftrayed | even the re- 


FROM the 922 e 


f kis de into F rance, n he paſſed © 


5 the remainder of his wretched life. In 


| 1 he: I * books, from 
which 


their® fueros y libertades. 


| 
| 
| 
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which the whole of that cruel tranſac- 
tion may be collected. Of thoſe books, 
which are at preſent become very ſearce, 
I have one in my poſſeſſion, intitled 
CarTas (that is, LET T ERS) de Antonio 
Peres, printed at Paris without a date, 
and I have read it through. The man 
complains in ſeveral of thoſe letters of 
Philip's unparalleled barbarity, both to 
him and to his innocent family, that 
was thrown into priſon after his eſcape 
from Spain, a girl fx years old not ex- 
cepted. The memory of that king can- 
not be ſet in a' more deteſtable light. 
But woe to poor Perez, if the brave 
king Henry IV bad hot taken him under 
his protection, and thus ſcreened him 
from the wanton and 242: e eru- 
* of his bloodthirſty maſtegy. 

I have now wandered . S7 
my ſubject, and return to this day 8 
ſtory. Having vifited the two cathe- 
drals, Don Diego and I returned to the 
* where we found that Doña 

Mariana 
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Mariana had ſome blind beggars . 


up t to ſing and fiddle for the entertain» 


ment of little Pepina. Give me leave 
to regale you with a bit of che ſimple 
3 ind of the eyeleſs bards of FOO: 


- 
1 * . 
9 


\ 


Dis Fc Bfpanales 
Con grande anhela 


REO i va nueſtra nonarca 
Carlos Tercero. 


Hagan alva, mirands 


Que Carles la. 3 TE 
* deſpicts las clarines 7 | 
 Hardn la ſena. _ 


Zaragoza la noble | . 


5 T, ene un letrera. 


A do dice que viva 


Carlos Tercerso. 


El di fereto y e. f 


5 Sedjo y affable, 


Y en quanto a bach 5 


; Hijo. de madre, 515 on 


8 - 
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1 ſhall not eaderoir to make. you. 55 
| ſenfible of the eile, as the Spaniards . 
call it, or the facetious acuteneſe con- Wn 
fained in the laſt of theſe lines. Let 
ty be dull or witty, it is equally im- 
2 poſſible to tranffate* it in ſuch a manner 
as to preſerve either the wit or the dul- 
_ neſs of it, Nor will I attempt to point 
you out the difference between the lan- 
| guage of theſe ſtanzas [which is the 
_ vulgar Aragonian] and the true Caſtilian. - 
That difference is too ſmall to deſerve 
an analyſis. I wilf only make you ob- 
ſerve again, that this manner of chym- 
ing ſuch words as anfelb, thga, and 
| offible, with tercdro; fins, and madre, 
would prove inſupportable to an Italian 
ear, was it introduced in our language, 
as we have long deen uſed, like the 
French, to the Kicgelt reſemblance 80 : 
ſound in rhyming. | ERR, SY 
Vet this impe fe conſonance uſed by þ 
the Spaniards in their ſongs, appears Rill Fe 
fs range and uncouth to my unac- 
| | cuſtomed 


_ —— — c 
5 


% ol — — — 5 
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cuſtomed ear, than that which I find. 
often in their dramas, of a ſimilarity of 
ſound in the laſt (cadence-of every other 
line, during a conſiderable number Gf 
| lines. What I mean, will be better ex- 
plained by the following man _ | 
I tranſcribe out of a comed 1deron. 
intitled E/ Eſcondido * 14 Topade: © 4 
maſter and a Teroaat ck has og | 
in the firſt ſeene FFC 


— * 
ky 1 e 


Vo, aunque ee ein 
Romano aqui me traxengy” 2 
Para que eſcogiera mitte N D112) 
A mi propoſito, fuera 0 0 5 „„ 
Sin agradarme ninguna PV SELF 
Vaniſſima diligencia, 15 NE, 1; e en 
Porque no ay tan bien prendide 
Muerte que bien me eee 
Que culpa tengo yo de que 
Tu a morir contento W ie 


Para tracrme de arb 5 5 
b 


„ Tj --. 


bot F 4 4 $ ER. Stalin 
40/5 ues "<a tu, que 1 . 48110 
| & tu en nada eſtas culpado, | þ Bae 
Ni te ballaſte en la pendercia bank | 
CCC 
Pues, Gu un triunfo mA; dba -: 
Arraſtra los 9 3 . . 8 13 
No Ce at? ene es ae „ 
Qualquiera triunfo criado? | | e 1 
MASTER. Io 7 
No vi locurs mas Necia. - 
8 SERVANT», SY 2 
ESC os a una parte, ſefiory. 17 0 1 
Que razon ay de que ſ{a 95 
Tan cerrado tu capricho, r 
Que, ya que me traes, no ſ pa ds oth 
A que me tracs? Dime pues 
Que es lo que e en Madrid intentas ? 5 


With this fort 155 ie boch! in⸗ 


5 ory g0 on to the end of the ſcene, 
which conſiſts of no leſs than two hun- 
fred verſes, al ae ſounding like 


theſe, 


( (44270) 1. 

theſe,” * not uſed: to. ſorei ign pects- 
Huariti are often apt to fall with little 
ceremony upon whatever they have not 
been accuſtomed to. Thus many an 
Italian have I heard ſtupidly to ridieule 
the Fr ench Alexandrmes, and the deca- 
ſyllable couplets of the Engliſh. Thus do 
many ſhallow critics of France and 
England find fault both with thoſe ſame 
 Alexandrines of France and the Ottava 
Nima of Italy, without conſidering that 
nature was in every country the teacher 

of the firſt poets and verſe- makers, and 
pointed them out the fitteſt metres in 
their refpective languages. Indeed Ido 
not recollect any Italian, French, or 
Engliſh, that ever entered into any cri- 
bd ciſm with regard to the Spaniſh. verſi- 
1 -- fication, probably becauſe few amongſt 
the learned of the three nations were 
ever ſtudious of the Spaniſh: language. 
Had any of them ever turned his atten- 
tion that way, many an abſurd judgment 


n ran have been given upon this 
| ſubject, 


{46 (079) 3 


4 dies „ 8 Tons 
- is not to be found in 3 
Italy. But, though I own that to m ſu 


a long continuance of aſſonancies, as thi 
is far from proving . 


mentioned above, 
lightful, yet I take it for granted that it 


is intrinſically fo with regard to the na- 


tives of this country, ſince their poets 


ſearch ſtudiouſſy after ſuch aſſonancies, 
- and ſratter them often in the ſcenes of 
My diſlike to them, 


$ their dramas. 


proves nothing elſe in my opinion, but 
chat I am as yet far from having caught 


che true, that is, the natural harmony 


of this language, though in the judg- 


ment of ſome I might paſs for a great 
adept in Spaniſh, as I am able to explain 
the meaning of as ++ e ee 


A 


Let me now make an tnd of this "FW 3 
* any further digrefiions. I bold 


you above, that the grapes produced in 


the neighbourhood of this town, are 


e to the — I tell you now 


411 e chat 
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6 that they are ap delicious to the OY ; 
but the wine they yield, 1s rather too 

rich and luſcious for the purpoſe df com 
mon . 1 | have a notion that this . 


making Wine, and that "ey let eie 5 
grapes ripen too much, Which is the A 
cauſe,” as 1 take it, of that over! ſaſcibuſ@- 
"neſs and ollineſs of their wines. A cou- 
ple of "glaſſes: of the beſt, have fatiated ; 
me more, than half a dozen of ſome 
French and kledmonteſe wine would 
"have done. 85 1 e 
„ aragozza Is a betta or GM | 
Auguſta. The change of Cæſarea into 
Zara is not peculiar to Spain. „ The 
town. of Zara in Dalmatia, was, likefriſe CS 
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e miraculous, with 4 gueſs. a. the 
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- oem think it a Rn tather 
the than un bfervation, when 1 tell 
vou 3 : All the 7 17 78 07 Math, 
or Nueftras Senoras [as the Spaniards term 

them] to be ſeen i in various parts of the 

Roman Catholick world, there is per- 


_ haps not one that has been painted or 


[ 
3 
bo 


- 5 with a handſome face. 


* od 2 $ 


* 


81 Paneel, fatuee.- The. ht ane. the Wat 
ſanFuaries. = 


pn 
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Beſides that in Turin, which we Call 
La lata, I have ſeen ſeveral other 


in various 18 of Italy, ſuch as that of 


Mondevs, that of Sax Celſo at Milan, that 
of Caravaggio, two or three in Venice, 


and above all that moſt renowned of 


Loretto. I have taken particular notice 
of each; and indeed there is not one in 
the number, but what would diſgrace the 


moſt pitiful amongſt our modern painters 


both in point of drawing and colouring. 


They all have either a diſtorted noſe, or 
a mouth too large, or a diſproportionate 


chin, or ſome other ſuch defect, beſides 
that they are all black, or of a brick 


colour. That of Zaragozza i is no better 
than the eſt; as I could ſee, though I 


looked at it through a hole, and by the 
dim light of a lamp hung before it. Vet 
the Spaniards will have it, that it was 
made by the angels, as our Italians 


| ee ae the eee. ou of theirs 


M 


it; We muſt not however anden at the 
barbarity of the pencils or chizzels that 
formed them, becauſe. they, were the 
ſhapeleſs productions of unpoliſhed ages. 
What I wonder at is, that of the many 
beautiful ones painted by Raphael, 
Guido, Catacci, Titian, Saſſoferrato, 


Maratti, and numberleſs other good 


painters, there is not one, to which the 
power of working miracles was ever at- 
tributed. No, not even the Pietd by 


the greateſt artiſt that ever Italy admired, 


could cure the leaſt feyer, or relieve the 
ſmalleſt tooth-avhe of 50 e e | 


woman in Rome. *FFCFCCCETC TXT 2 


Diſcourſing upon this fabje@ mike 0 5 


dew friend the Canon, and making him 
obſerve this want of power in the beſt 
| painted madonas, and ſear ching after 
ſome plauſible; reaſon for ſuch a ſtrange 
_ phenomenon, we could not find a better, 
than that his Murillus and Velaſquez, as 


well as our Michelangelos and, Ebel, 


wn they Pome or carved we were 


£1 277 J 
not actuated by that fervour of derten 
which inflamed the ſimple artiſts of the 


ignorant ages, but gave way to the vanity 
of :ſhowin g their ſuperior. Mill in their 
art; and thus it happens, (added the 


Canon) that thoſe amongſt our ſacred x 


orators, who court admiration by an 
over-niceneſs of language and rapidity af 
eloquence, ſeldom or never perform a 
converſion, whereas the plain preacher; | 


who has no other view than that 
driving ſin out of the world, generally 


awakes contrition in che beſt part of his 
audience. 80 2 2455 ** PETS 1 a ir | 


- 1 forgot to tell you \ Fatedays) chat the 


outhde of the new cathedral's five cu- 
polas; are formed of concave and convex 


tiles alternately placed, ſome coloured 
red, ſome blue, ſome green, and ſome 


yellow, like Harlequin's dreſs. Let the 
regularity of ſuch a diſpoſition makes 


thoſe cupolas look very pretty at a diſ- 
tance. 89 us now come to the ſtory 


7 
9 #h 1+ 3 * * 1 
= * FIT 013 &- e een in 
1 bag 
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ng We went yeſterday but ki "EY 7 
and to- day only five. This you will 
think tedious peng bag Jam not 
intirely of this opinion, Since I am 
about it, I diſtike not the opportunity 
bf inſpecting at leiſure the cuuntry I am 
croſſing . Thus I can make obſervations 
that would otherwiſe eſcape, were I to 
haſten onwards with greater ſpeed ; 
though a flow paſſage: through places 
in which there is nothing particular to 
be ſeen, ſometimes gives diſguſt. For 
this (reaſon 1 was not diſpleaſed laſt 
1 night. when my caleſſeros begged * 
would indulge them ta ſet out to-day at 
noon inſtead of ſeven in the morning. 1 
took advantage of the intermediate hours 
to run about Zaragoza, and look at the 
ce and other large edifices. 155 
| - Whoever. goes through that | town, 
_—_— to ſee the church of St: Laurence, 
aud its chief altar. Not far from it; 
_ there is that of St. Peter Velaſquez, 
; hich, they * is the richeſt in the 
18 5 1 f town, | 


| 279 1 
town,, but as it was ſhut, I could not io 
15 That of the Jeſyits is ſmall, but 
e of it is entirely, gilt over, whit ich 
ton. 4 moſt ſurpriſing effect. The 4 5 
ſters of it are decorated with large por- . 
traits of all x thoſe Jeſuits who have been 


IT 7 


cardinals or aints, and \ with many other 
of great | lords and ladies that were bene- 


factors to, the Loyolan order. 18} 


.; Next the Jeſuits church "tie * ry a 


MY, i that goes by the appellation 0 of 3 
hay... It receives aboye ſeven hundred 1 


dick. of both. ſexes. "The church that 
ew. to it, though conliderably large, 
38 vary . dark, Owing. to the * „ 
its cieliog.. which, a 4 tall man might a al- 

moſt touch. by caiſing up his hand. 4 
never. ſaw a more dif} ſproportionate build- 
ing. but chat diſproportion i is got totally 
Vithout awfulneſs., They 1 it f was * 7 
work of the Moriſcps, : 
be church e of. the F eqncifcan is alſo | 
worth ſeejn 92 eſpecially its great altar, 
and; a mall * bebind i n of 

| Te | eg, 


e \ I 


the molt, curious. marbles chat ate to be 
- For d in Spain. In the vaſt  cloyſters | 
+ "that are annexed. to the church, inſtead 
ou Portraits of Jords ang ladies, ſuch as 
in that of the Jeſuits, | there are hiſto- 
rical picures 4 _ freſes, that repreſent 
ſome « of the many F ranciſcans who uf 


fered martyrdom. in various parts of the 
* A ſeyeral. artiſts. [that "have | 


3191 


"9 ae toxtures f the 1 feinsd, 
_ of whom ſame are, exhibited 1 in che act 
ok being f fawed a alive, or dragg ed dong 
on 2 27 Lo by, horles and bild or 


Gr 


trampled .v upon b eleph Main "hy" tranf. | 


GH 


fixed 15 von pit and eden 'over © a 
: Jarge fi 9 8 e by heathens,. who g grin. through 
their, b Mt by, witkers, belides' c that 
have theit arts and legs cat of, et a ale 
fiwply. hanged or behe: aded. To 
St. Gaetang's church contains likewiſe i 


* 


un, en that are eb ſeeing. {Te 
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N Pious fools, and the friars there enjoy 
the privilege-of teaching the Latin gram- 
mar to boys; which privilege was by the 
good friars lately wreſted from the Jeſuits, 
after a very long and ſtrenuous conteſt. 
the right bank of the Ebro at equal diſ- 
| trance from the two bridges. Its ext n nal 
appearance” is but indifferent; but I am 
told that ſome of its apartments are a8 
15 grand as the grandeſt in Madrid. I had 
not time to ſee them. 529! 485 a 
The Audiencia, hot is, the chief court 
of judicature, is alſo a clumſy building 
Ven inſpected from without. The Canon 
tells me, that the numerous lawyers who 
get their livelihood out of it, are full as 
able as thoſe of Madrid to puzzle a cauſe 
and fleece their clients. It ſeems that in 
Spain as well as in Italy, the profeſſors 
of the law make it a point, amongſt 
other things, to ſpeak and write a moſt 
barbarous /jargon of their own, Which 
er pompouſly call the language, of the 


+34 _ | 2 law. 


df "ancient and modern Spaniſh, of 


5 IL 2821 
3 Ven may tead our Ceruanter and 

Calderon: for ever, aps the Canons but 
| you; will neyer get ſufficient Spaniſh, to 
underſtand our eee when: nne 


criminal — wins or 
loſes his ſuit, is acquitted or hanged, 
5 without having underſtood: a word of 
what has been urged for or againſt him. 
Our men af ſenſe and learning confider 
out lawyers the chief and inceſſant 
corrupters both of our language and of 
vur eloquence; as each ſeems to ſtrive to 
dutdo the raſt of his fraternity in quaint- 
neſs of conceits and barbarity of phraſe- 
ology. We have long exclaimed againſt 
the abfurdity of ſuch a practice, and our 
kings have iſſued many ordinanees to 
aboliſh it; but to no effect. The Pica- 
ä Pleytos (Pettifoggers) {till go on in the 
old way, making a horrible hodge-podge 


5 5 French, Latin, Greek, and Arabick. 4 


15 che Canon. | 
They 


b 253 1 3 
They fiy, that our nevr monärch 1 
taken this ugly practice into confideras | 
tion, and is abſolutely reſolved” upon 
forcing the lawyers to ſpeak plain Caſti- 


han in ſpight of theniſelyesj but this is * 


not to be brought about in my opinion, 
if he does not ahorcar” 1 
crhtiſghetſors of his forure'order in ae 
particular, The abuſe is ſo univerſal, 
And has eee ere ee. that I 

think it paſt all remedq yu: 
What ſhe” Canon ſays t the Spanith 

lawyers, we can likewiſe fay af the 
Italian in general; and of our Piedmon- 
teſe in particular. 1 underſtand my na. 
tive dialect as well as any of them, and 
am not ignorant ef the other languages 

our lawyers mix with it at the bar; but 

never could I clearly make out a whole 
period in any of their ſpeeches; ſuch 
is the art, with which they contrive 
their medley; beſides that many of their 

words are quite arbitrary, and not to be 
IN.» bo „ 


met with: i N ee, "AER : - _ 
Sloſlary. It is a great ſhame that they = 
are ſuffered to go on, and that they are 
not compelled: to ſpeak in ſuch a manner 
à to be underſtood by the generality of 
their hearers. How different the lawyers 
of Paris and London ! I have heard many 
Honour to the beſt writers; and many 
are the printed Plaideyert of the French 
advocates, that might be given for mo- 
dels of elocution as well as f juſt re- 
ſoning. Indeed, vo Piedmonteſe, toge- 2 
ther wird -the"Spaniards/[if -my Canon 
| ſpeaks: truth, as I think he does] are at 
leaſt two hundred years behind the 
French and the Engliſh in this reſpect. 
But Jet me Said n haſty tour through | 


SR Zaragozza. . : * j 18 1 | 1 Þ1 I'S 3 i FIGS 1 


55 eee dee . the. voy bulk, and Rill 


The mo -palace; / there is very | 
remarkable, not for the beauty of its 


. 


lec with whims | ; 
jñcal 
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beal and ſenſeleſs: ornaments. On each 


fide of it there is a gigantick ſtatue, both. 
üll- carved and painted in natural colours, 
that the giants may appear ſtill more diſ- 


agreeable to the ſight, than they other: 
wiſe would if the ſtone had been left 
2 ante 24 al, as in Aus. 


once ante of paigtir how! #454] 
both the fleſh and the drapery; and there 
is the dome of a ſacriſty in Madrid that 
| exhibits a vaſt baſs-relief made in this 
Win and childiſh taſte Ge 
In Zaragozza the common . are 
much more numerous than in Madrid. 
In the new cathedral eſpecially, one 
meets with ſo many, that there is no 
ſuch thing as to recite an Abe without 


being interrupted at 5 every word by the 
importunating demands of an alms. But 
this is the caſe wherever : there are ſanc- 
tuaries of any note. The idle as well as 


| the neceſſitous, reſort in crowds to them, 
0 n very wan Wat thoſe who viſit 
| 7 : | _ 


. 


A 


ieee 


PPP 
r el dt {ame "pious" principle / that 
_ induvges them 10 ſuch viſitations. 
HAIG non I carne! a- ſoot ou f 
gorzd; und enjoyed a nee | 
hs fe public alk that or wit ien 2 
FR high amdbountiſulitrees, which Menu 4 
pet caſt off their leaves; © though he 
_— autbminiis far advanced. Tris may give 
pou an idea of che Greatneſs of this cli- 
= mite, one of the very beſt in Spain. 
About two leagues from the W | 
met gain with male and female peaſants = 
__ earrying home their grapes, ſome on ; 
an baſkets! upon their heads. Among 
ne number I fingletd out 2 group of 
cchree pretty wenches, who ſmiled at 
3 me, and courteſted repeatedly as I ap- 
pProached them, but rather in a mocking 
=: Girls will y0u fell me @ bunch of gin | 
3 EEE wm "5 ; * grapes . 


TI — —— 1 OO Ia 
— = « my 
* 44 =1wae ——ů —ͤ—ͤ— 
— . 25 


Ip , 1 
"F147 i grapes ” No, no, "Bag they al 4. 
hy once : we don't t ſell ; any; but you are 
| welcome to pick what you please out of 
56 our baſkets ; F and laid them down- on the | 
* ground. * made uſe of their kindneſs ; * 
but inſiſted that 1 would ſtran gle the 
; youngeſt of them with a fill handker- 
"© chief I happened to have in my pocket, 5 
E and throwing 1 it en about her _ 


8 the forehead, quitted the Aa 
and took to my heels. They laughed 
 obſtreperouſly at ſuch an unexpected 
5 proceeding,” and called me back to take 
more of their ractmos ; but I went on 
waving my hand, and exfing a TW . 

"MOZAs, a dias muchachas.. l e 
| Such ſort of civilities are not . 
| monly met with amongſt the ruſtics of 
: any country, whatever dur Arcadian 
poets may ay, "who have fixed the abode - 
of urbanity amongſt the inhabitants of 
the fields, directly againſt the 8 etymo- 
| - er NT 


5 19 5 are = 


7 ai F 
> they 3 95 Zn to. I 
n to the TRE fl cha- * 
| * uſti and] with L was 5 
ſuch wy ,maſter o f the. Aragonian dialer 
as to 5 able to compoſe half a dozen : 
_eclogues. i in t their commendation.” IRR 
Juſt by L Puebla I was overtaken by 
my caleſſexgs, a and received, the compli- | 
ments of the C Canon. upon the goodoeſs of | 
my legs that could carry me ſo 1 tn = 
ſo hot + A; day, eſpecially a after /] 2 
> morning . n the town. 


Sins un 2450 Ihe 0 
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more 1 hear him talk, the more Ike | 
him, He is as grave as becomes his 
er, yet he is chearful, and will 


VE a joke from time to time. His | 


2 is not ſo good as I could withy 


will perpetually do, but bears his eile 


with patient reſignation. | He ſeems mcm 
read in his native language, and if I can 
know, the characters he gives to the | 


but though afflicted by the gravel and 
ſome concomitant diſorders, he does 
not whine and complain, us feeble men 


writers of his country ſeem to me very 


juſt. From 1 Puella to this Villafrancs 


we talked of poetry, which in Spain he 
thinks as yet much-below the perfection 


to which ãt might be carried. He is a 
great an enemy to the Afimancias as Lam 
to blank verſe; and ſays, that they have 
been invented by idleneſs, quoting ſe- 


veral authorities, which ſhow that he is 


not ſingular in his opinion; but the miſ-— 6. 


fortune is, that ſeveral of their mõſt 
Vor. III. „ popular 
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popular poets have given their ſanction 

EY. to the Aſonancias; ſo that it will never 
dde poſſible to drive them out of their 
_ poems, be they ever ſo much degraded 


E N Ds by ſo abſurd a practice. Ny; EY 1 97 FD ot 


los far my Canon is right or wrong 


u ſdeſe affertions, Tam not in a c 
| 5 to determine. If ever I return to 


1 


. „it wðI 

r more of this matter. 
Here we did not find Don Diego, Who 

1 eee ſet out this morning three full 

+ © hours before us, has puſhed forwards to 


„ * = 2 * 


"it vn poſibly be in. my power 


4 * 
. 2 — 


„ 3 = > a ere fo that 1/ſhall not 
ie him again until we reach Cerbirg, 


Which T hope to do within four days. 1 
3 have nothing elſe to ſay, but that the 
3 country has continued delightfully fine 
mee whole aſternoon as well as the 
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Wiſe of en Fg e „ 
_ the Aragonians. Ambition and Intereſt, 
leu called by. the Spaniards. Dancing”. 
4 harmleſs paſtime. People work that 


dan work. Si un and Jan nearly uſele 20. 
| if - without. water. Induſtry of the B 5 . 
| Cajans and. Afturians.. Why Aragon 4 


more fertile than New Caftile. Arrieros, 
and their manner of ti e. | V ariety DD 
eee Die Canon is right in 
"my opinion. Satyrical and bicolic poets, 
"ij not. hurtful, though they He. 4 
all defart. The rent of 4 venta. 
Vir irtue cke. Knit ting women. x 


| = OE | Bujalar6z, oa. 23, 1960. 
H * nen part of travel-writers, 


1 for theſe two centuries paſt, and more, 
endeavoured to give a bad character to 


þ every nation, except their own : nor can 
the inhabitants of this kingdom reaſon 
. 1 — 


A as I have already obſerved, have * 
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Ne ry, +.” 


a e of not having kad hi 


full ſhare of Itinerary ſcutrility, as they 


Wo: been henoured very. often with the je 
Everal appellations of idle, proud, "Jealous, | 
ſuperſtitious, . vindifive, and, — 4 | 


forth. 


— TS 


That thels,” and other duch | noble ; 
qualities, 58 are pretty common wherever 
there are men, few people, ” think, will : 

have 1 the confidence to deny. | The only 
4 point to be ſettled is, what proportion | 
of goodneſs. and wick dneſt there =: 
7 between one and another nation, when > 
compared together, that we may diltri- | 
bute proportionate, Portions of love and | 


ed to the countries which have the 


greater or ſmaller ſtock either of wicked- | 
neſs or of goodneſs. e et PR 


3 1 5 


But whatever rambling ng computers may 
kive done, in order to affiſt our judg- 


ment on ſich a knotty ſubject, and make 
us rightly determine which nation is moſt 
ef amiable, and which i is "moſt deteſtable, we. - 


_ aa confels for * part, that - 


_ mm. «> a 


| L. 2035 * 5 
18 my powers were always too groſ 
kind of moral arithmetic, A: Ea 5 
am unable to ſet this ballance between 
ante the few nations I have viſited: 
TFPbat the Spaniards, conſidered in the 
totality, have as rich a ſtore of wicked 
neſs as any other nation under heaven, 
it would be highly abſurd not to ſuppole. 
Yet, ſhould we be willing to believe my 
new acquaintance, the Canon of Sigu- 
enza, his countrymen the Aragonians 
would in a good meaſure be excepted: 
out of the ſuppoſition, as he ſtoutly in- 
ſiſts that they are all very good, eſpeci- 
ally when brought into compariſon witn 
the inhabitants of W ene _ . 


vinces. 


Many a 618 W that the 1 
man has told me to day in commenda- 
tion of the Aragonians; and his aſſer- 
tions he has backed with ſuch plauſible 
reaſons, as my ſcanty knowledge of this 


: PR in particular, aud ol Spain in 
YU 3. | general, 


# 
= * 
_ * FY * 
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Wh I have taken many a mb; hrou 4 * 
& our provinces: (ſays the Canon) AY 


. have been many years a confeſſor in 


2 ſeveral parts of them. Of courſe 1 
, have had numberleſs opportunities of 


V forming ſuch eſtimates of our Peo- 


4 ple's various characters, as cannot be 


4 formed by any claſs of men of a pro- 1 


g feſſion different ſrom mine; much 
4 leſs by erratick foreigners, that only 
cc come, like you, to take a peep, and 


. run away. I think therefore myſelf 
* intitled to a good ſhare of your belief, 


„when I tell you that the Aragonians 


_« in particular are one of the beſt na- 
1 tions you could viſit, and that the 
_ «© Spaniards in general do not deſerve 
* the harſh treatment they have met 


« with from every ſtranger who ever 


4 croſſed this country with his quill in 


56 By Rand; 451 ſee Wind; you are doings 


L951 


I am leſs a friend to travel - writerz, 1 
anſwered I, than you may perhaps ima- 
ine, and can verily aſſure you, that it 
is not my intention to tread in the foot- 


ſteps of the greateſt part of them. It is 


true that I take down memorandums af 
every thing I ſee and hear, as J go on in 
my journey. But you may already have 


ſeen that I am not much diſpoſed to be 


peeviſn and out of humour; therefore 
you muſt not look upon me as a. man 
who will revenge himſelf of the trifling 
inconveniencies he has met with in this 
country, at the rere, of its inhabi- 
tants. Be ſure, ir, that 'T am 
much more pleaſed re opportunities of 
ſpeaking well than ill of any people; 
and as you ſeem to, have a deal of good 
to ſay of the Aragonians, impart it to 
me, and be ſure that I will ſome how.or 
other have it all inſerted into the ac- 
count of my journey through Spain. 
Such a promiſe was viſibly maſt a- 


— 


f ceptable to the good man: and thus, or 
| U 4 - 2 


ZV 
| | thus, did h go" on wü bis diſ- 


— 


=. Derr great towns, 
V you, chat wicked people are not rare; 


and that I have ſometimes heard there 


of ſuch injquities, as it is almoſt with- 
3 ont the power of the All-o al\ to 


1 
? 4 
8 - 
E 
. 1 2 1 es; * n 
* ' ; 8 2 
2 FY ng | , 3 
. 7 + 


IJ Vince, which een largeſt and 
| inhabited in the kingdom, I can 
3 tell you with truth, that I _ 
= ider had any great oecaſion for 

. e and reprimanding my 
d tents, 4s I have always ſeen that thoſe 
6 2 their thoughts, which are not 
e aken up by the care of their unavoid- 
able occupations, are chiefly engrofſed 
| - 50 bp dren dabs Hire; hd pro-- 
„ ̃ celſion n n n and other 
8 7 «22901 - People: mer wicked best. 
1 nued the Canon) S 


chat great town | 


2 


w,, 7 
a 1 4 * A 
. 8 8 4 N To 5 
n | 


other of our inland prwrincey. We 


* myſt go to Madrid, or to our great 


ou to hear of great, PN, 
vent acts of wickedneſs. The _ 
court 1 fay it to my for- | 


"BS row, 5 ; peſtilential to too 
| ee ere the ſea 


prove much better than that of the 


court. And it is not difficult to 
aſſign the reaſon why immorality 


& reigns in thoſe places diſproportion- 
, ably more That amopgt | 
_ "equally removed from courgfand the 
, ſea, . Both at court and. inf the ſea- 
. towns, men ride in à manner on the * 


ns who are 


b whirlwinds' of intereſt and ambition ; 


* 
1 
1 * 
3 


which two paſſions are by our mo- 


* raliſts properly termed Ii dos cuernoo s 
'#* mas grandes del Demonib, the two 
© biggeſt. horns of | the Devil Dat in 


our inland provinces, thinly ſeattered EY” 
* with large and opulent places, te. 


* 
- 
5 


700 * ** of the” inhabitants are 'J 
4 8 8 ruſticke, e 


is "ey 4: 

« ruſticks, ket time cannot otherwiſe | 
1 be employed than in the innocent 
5. occupations of the field: and you 
« Anne that. thoſe. who, muſt live by 
product of uninterrupted labour, 
un t be 14 vicious as thoſe whom . 
or commerce enriches 
ften wit! gi = $; Which is what 

u ture. will not eaſily do any | 
where, and moſt pertienlacly.. in S 
| « « proyince of Aragon. 5 


- - tinned. * 8 eee life os ind, 


* on with the greateſt ſimplicity / and 


. People generally riſe be- 

times, and work during the day with 
10 Co any intermiſſion; nor do they 
* aſſemble many together on working "= 
days before it is. night. But as ſoon 
ec as the: ſun is gone, both ſexes join 
4 eyery where to ſing and dance with-a | 
« fury, that you would think them out 
oc of their ſenſes, if you could ſee them. 7 
6 "hmm, SIRE: begin to grow hot in it; 
„„ 1 and 


ä ce — — ry 
= 


t 


i greateſt part of our provinces, that 


</and this practiee is ſo general 1 5 


was it poſſible for you to ſee the king- 


_ «4 dom at one glance when day-light has 


. diſappeared, you would ſee by much 
«+ the greater part of its inhabitants 


4 briſkly ſhaking their heels to the 


_ « ſoundoof their guittars, caſtanets; and 
t voices, old men and young children 
not excepted, if they have but ſuſſi- 


«+ cient vigour '6f legs!” - | 1 


And do you verily take this peace 
to be innocent? 'I know that in many 


countries it is not reckoned quite ſo, and 


I know that there is not in Italy one 


preaching friar, but what declaime 


againſt it as often as he can. May be, 


| fir, you don't know that in the countries 
belonging to the Pope, who is the head 


of your religion as well as ours, the 


' rulers of every community, eſpecially 
thoſe chiefly conſiſting of peaſants, have 


e ſtrict * to keep them from af- 
FC - _ 


te 


* F 
4+ 


% 


77 300 Rn: 
— * at * a even. in 


_ eartivabL 10 2280 


Mt I dont FEEDS: (replies the — - 
4 what effects may be produced amongſt 


105 AF the. Italians by the practice of dancing. 


But amongſt us, daily and univerſa! 
as it is, tis nat at all conducive to 
May * ity hes: are 
* 0 in ago, ads. 7 £1; 
more than it does us,, to the ambuſhes = 
- of / the devil. Be this as it will, el 
| © baylar es che buena, eee 6; © goad | 
« thing i” we ſay it proverbially ;. and if 
it vas a bed: one, there are prieſts and 
friars e enough who would declaim fo 
% powerfully againſt it, as to diminiſh 
<«<. or aboliſli it. But long experience 
<. has perſuaded us, that our nightly 
_ «« dances,” though often a little too free 


TEL 2 with regard to poſtures and geſtures, 


4 ſtill are the moſt harmleſs diverſion 


EY 8 that our lower claſſes can have; and 9 


3 * i that if they were bo- 
| hy na | 


% a 


* * 


"'FHhed, our pee wou 
: e uĩſe to Worſe: expedients to amuſe 
Acheir evehings; therefore neither the 
e eeccleſiaſtical, nor tlie civit Power ever 
ve made the Teaſt attempt towards their 
* füppremön, as nations muft have di 
_ *%erfions öf Tome Kind or other,” 
Lu ""T6trown the labours of tlie <A | 
h wich nightly tejoicings;” an of the 
moſt innbcent Kind, as vo pretend, is 
a mode of Ife 10 very paſtoral,” that 1 | 
Atn almoſt teftiptetl to think yo are - but EE. 
repeteinng white "you Have rend in paſtoral 
_ foirfatices, 1 3th However of Four { bpi- | 
. mon that the inhirants bf the country 
neither have, nor can have he vices that 
| toiynſnien cal and will Have. Büt, br, e 
Ake not the Arigonian "Tuftick full as Fe, 
; flothful and averit'to labbur, is” che reſt 5 8 
bf this natton, Which has — | 
© throughout Eüroge of being the tot. 
Athiful ant proud in the World? 7 
1 Ktiow® (replied the Cen With 
70 the — teſt ciripofute) that the 


— 


f ES: * 
Dm. . N French 


5 
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. N have lang en Des nid 
. pride and enmity to labour. I know 
* that they tell each other of the ſwords 
0 our peaſants wear, even when theß 
«©, follow the plough; and ho they 
. are ſollicitous to ſhow them, chat they 
may be thought gentlemen. I know 
e that we are laughed at for hanging 
« even the walls of our cottages; with 
« our genealogies, and that our ſmalleſt 
* 2 % Hidalgos think. themſelves deſcended 
| «of. anceſtors - full as glorious. as the 
| g. But let Frenchmen be AS witty 

ce as they pleaſe, their abſurd aſſertions 

| « do us no great harm. Tis true that- 
. even our lower claſſes have a good 
| cc ſhare of ſpirit, and are far from 
"> thinking meanly of themſelves: but 
. do they differ in this from other na- 
e tions? Are not all mankind full as 


"1. ere phate: proud as, we? A. 


«© rare diſcovery indeed, to have found | 


out that men are proud and vain- . | 


[EE 


4 


LT: Ow" Did e need croſs the 


6 ' Pirencans | 


kd 1 


Ph nennt to make it? But it is not 
t true that our low people hang their 
, walls with their pedigrees: it is not 
1 true that our peaſants wear ſwords: 

and it is not true that our Hidalgo 
of any claſs thiok Senſing . 
eas the king-. 1 Hr 

Then with ata to our . 

10 4 —— labour, I muſt tell u 

«© that' all will work who can, in the 
_ «ſame proportion that people do in 

„ other countries. Should our people 
* forbear work, they would ſoon ſtarve, 

g «6 as our rivers run with no more milk 

e and honey than the rivers of other 
. countries. Do we not all live? And 
te is not that apa that we work? In- 
1 deed we do, and wherever our land is 
W ſuſceptible of cultivation, our land is 

* cultivated. - To be convinced of this, 

0 « give but yourſelf time to b ſome 
e attention on our ea you. go 

_ «© forwards through Aragon and Cata- 

L #9; lonia. You! will ſee in both n 


7 # 


| 


* e that we vines. 5 
5 Art of rearing r = 

ER 7 „ tO —— 

b if 


x 


Ir 


French, why | 4 
mne * 1 
3 vine 1 be ſuppoſed more — 9 | 7 
ald we dhe other art of mul "= 2 
„ corn? This art 1s — ; 2 
> ; ce be r ne pen © 7 
1 it lee, if yo other 
e 68 abe 2 m. l 
ue viſi of Opas It is only vo min 5 | cc 

= = — 

8 5 e #4 | 


| . 1 fend out 5 307 
1 5 1 we are e eher 85 : 
yz is 


: 1 l. 
=. give; b way! wx» 1 | 


* 
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„of doubloons is thelr daughters ; ; nor 

0 are the Hidalgos few, whoſe ancient 
ce caſtles are ſometimes repaired by 


ce means of lucky weddings with " Don 


40 zellas del campo. 
- yes WA perhaps object, that you 


«« have taken notice yourſelf of ſpacious 


4 tracts of deſart land in Eſtremadura, 


— 


ve Toledo, New Caſtile, and even in 


i this our more fertile province. But 


d Obſerve, that, if thoſe tracts lie un- 


1 | 
10 cultivated, the fault is not to be 


« attributed to the inhabitants. How 


7 would you have them cultivate land 


40 where there is no water? 'Can we 
4. form rivers and ſtreams to moiſten our 


4 deſarts? Make us as powerful as the 


6 Romans of old, and thus enable us 


7. | to build aqueducts ö twe nty, thir ty 9. 


- * "Hidalgo La contraction of Hijo d' algo, ſon 


: f ſemebocy] means a man of noble deſcent ; 3 and 
a Donzella Al campo Sailer" a country mai iden, . DI 
1 beauty. 1 


VY 


"TOC III. N | and | 


b 3% 1 


« and: even : a hundred leagues i in leagth, 


« as the Romans did when they poſſeſſed 


5 « . this country. You will then ſee, that 
- we like idleneſs and deſarts no better 


mr than the French. b 
5 Wl 5 But ſetting aſide impoſſibiliies, 1 


7 « with you had an opportunity of viſit · 


« ing Biſcay, Aſturias, the kingdom of 


45 Valencia, and ſome other of thoſe 
t« provinces that have no ſcarcity of 
| 10 running water. In none of them you 


would find a ſpan of land, but what is 


0 rendered fruitful by cultivation. There | 
7 you would ſee luxuriant vines, and all 1 


* ſorts of fruit-trees, adorn even the 


8 ſteepeſt cliffs; the ſurface of hard 
6 rocks, battered to duſt with pick- 


oe axes, receive all kinds of Pan and 
| 1 corn and legumes produced. i in places, 


„ that one would think ſcarce. acceſ- 


1 _fabls to goats. Water, you know, is 
the great parent of vegetation, and, 


4% without it, both ſun and land become | 


= * newly uſcleſs for the purpoſe of agri · 
e 9 1 pulpuge 


* 


CV 
culture: but water cannot be created 
« hy men; and where we have none, 


e the land muſt lie juſt as it is. This 


4% province of Aragon, as you may have 

« obſerved, abounds more in ſtreame 
than New: Caſtile ; therefore you-find ; 

«© it more fruitful. For the ſame reaſon 


„ you will find Catalonia ſtill better 
* than Aragon, as the more you advance 


% towards. the fea, the running ſtreams 
«© become more numerous, and have a 


«© competent declivity, which facilitates 
* the branching of them out artifici- 
* ally, and ſpreading them wherever it 
4e is thought proper. Conclude, if you 
4 chuſe, from ſuch accidental circum- 
„ ſtances, that the Catalans are more 


« induſtrious than the Aragonians, or 


& that the Aragonians are more addicted 
. 80 labour than the New Caſtilians; 
66: but give me leave to ſmile at your 


«« French way of drawing concluſions,” 


_- You hall not, ſaid I, upon my word; 
as I have long been of opinion, that 


1 | he men 


2 
- 
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men are much more Miko throughout, 
a ſome people would make us be- 
lieve. But thanking you for your di- 
greſſion, be ſo good as to let me Hears a 
| Hittle more of the Aragonians. 


I repeat it again, (continued the 


Canon, ) that the Aragonians have as 
few vices, as any other people upon 
earth. You may poſſibly ſay, that 


44 mere abſence of vice is but an indif- 5 
„ ferent kind of virtue; nor do I pre- 


„ tend to decorate it with ſuch a name. 


But true and active virtue is not jo be 


oy expected from multitudes; ; nor is it 


„ mankind ſhould: 'be virtuous in” the 


* exalted ſenſe of the word, ſince ab- 


"4 ſence of vice is ſufficient to the chief 


_ e purpoſes of ſociety. Let us not 
launch however into this ſpeculation 


for the preſent. It is enough that 
* the Aragonians are far from being a 
. « worthleſs ſet of men. I know them 


«506: "thoroughly, * . can aſſure yeu that 


. | e the 


perhaps neceſſary that the groſs of 


# 399 ] 
the. groſs of them are free from. * 
* grading vices. Gluttony and ebriety 
are words, to which they annex the 
moſt hateful ideas. They are not idle 


when they can help it: they are not 
ſuch liars as the low people through- 


out France are ſaid to be: they are 


not addicted to ſtealing, and have 
« the reputation throughout Spain of 
| making the 'beſt ſervants: they are 
not quarrelſome, but live in peace 
and affection with their neighbours. 


One of the proofs that they are not 


; vicious, is the haſte they make to- 
wards marriage; nor do they ſwerve 
| eaſily from conjugal fidelity when they 
are once bound in wedlock. Even 
0 our arrieros 7 mule- drivers 72 who. are. 
inceſſantly journeying up to Madrid, 

keep true to their wives, and it is one 
of their ambitions to throw into their 
1 laps 4 piece of gold earned by a jour- 
ney, the moment they re-enter their 


houſes. 0 


> Ry A * 5 8 : * 13 £4 * - a 
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1 zi . 1 
. 1 in n not fay (added the good man) 


that this character is applicable to all 
the lower claſſes throughout the king- 
e dom, and that ſome of our number- 
, leſs arrieros cannot get drunk, ſwear 
t wicked oaths s, and have ſomething to 


er ſay to every wench at the poſadas. : 
«© Thoſe of Valencia and Galicia in par- 


« ticular, are faid to be a wicked breed, 
„ and as ſuch we ſee them often repre- 


* ſented upon our ſtage. | But allowance 


' «© muſt always be made for notions of 
cis kind, chat often have their/fource 
Re prez adice, pique, and other cauſes, 
.M not eafily traced" back to their origin. 


2 The Gallicians and Valencians ſpeak 


2 dialects that ſound diſagreeably to the 


« ears of the Caſtitians, and of us, who 
66- ſpeak nearly Caſtilian : and 1 have 


„ often obſerved, that difference in 


64 ſpeech is, often ſufficient to raiſe an 


antipathy between the ſeveral parts of | 
sa nation, and induce one to depre- 
% ciate, cenſure, and hate the other.” | 


— f "> ” ” a ; ” 
p This, 
1 8 94 — * =. 5 


* 
** 


1 
1 
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This, Mmterruf pted th ' exattly the, 
caſe with ſome cb our petty nations of 
Italy. But, fir, have you many pro- 
vinces in Spain, the dialects of which 
are not underſtood by the inhabitants | 
| of Caſtile and Aragon ? of | 

„ You will ſee one (beser he 
| * 5 Canon) within two days. They have 
«4, diale& in Catalonia, that you will 5 
0 certainly not underſtand. We know 
75 & very well that at bottom it is Spaniſh ; 
1. but the Catalans maſk it ſo much by 
10 Pronunciation, and have beſides inter- | 
« larded it ſo copiouſly with Italian, 
* French, Gaſcoon, Provencial, and 
« even Biſcayan words, that it proves 
% quite as difficult for us to learn, as 
« any other language of Europe. The 
« dialed of Valencia borders much upon 
| &« the Catalonian, but i is not ſo hard for 
4 us to comprehend. The Galician we 
« look likewiſc upon as a ſtrange ſpeech; | 
a yet we comprehend it near as well as 
we do the Portugueſe. In ſhort, the 
: X 4 mots 


- - 
BY. 


(312.1, 


92 « more. v we > go. from, New Caſtile, the 


n more difference we find in our dia- 


bY lets, as ou will eafily conceiye. But | 


4. "the mo difficult for us to learn is 


4 the Baſcuenze, . otherwiſe called = 


= 6 Lengua Baſcongada ; that is, the lan- 
8 * guage, which extends from the town 


4 of Irim to that of Tafalla on one 5 


« fide, and that of Santander on che 
. 1 9 


"1 am ſo. little acquainted, ſaid 1. with 


your, geography, that I muſt beg of you 
- "tell me. where thoſe three towns are 

| ſituated, as 1 ſcarcely « ever heard of their 
names before. . 

"or No wonder (replied the Canon * as 
et none of them is very conſiderable. 


. of But Irim lies on a river called Bedvia A 


** by the Biſcayans, and Bidaſſoa by the 
4 French. Irim | is about half a league 
Ty diſtant Kea the I de hos Faiſanes ; 10 


3 that i is, an iſlet i in that river, not half 
4 mile in circumference, which has Y 


7 deen „ famous ever ſince the 


Fo. Ti, ow important 


& . 


Ez 


tam 1 


« important conference that was held.in 
10 it by our honeſt Don Luis. de Haro, 
70 « and your cunning Cardinal Mazarine.. ; 
2 5 The ſmall town of 7. afalla les; in 
4% © the kingdom of Navarre, fix leagues f 
« to the ſouth. from its capital, called 
7 Pampeluna,: and Santander is a ſmall ; 
« ſea-port-town, . placed at the extre- 
* mity of Biſcay t towards the principality ty 
« of Aſturias. „ EN 
Fun, 7 afalla,. and . form 
= a kind of. triangle, of Which Sens, 
« fande i is the acuteſt point. Within . 
« that triangle are compriſed the princĩ- . 
2 pality of Bi iſeay, the ſmall province 
* Guipuſcoa, the beſt part of Na. 
& varre, its capital not excepted, and 
« 2 narrow diſtrict called Alauas. No 
« dialect of the Spaniſh | language is 
« ſpoke within that triangle, but the 
« tongue (much more ancient than our 
« monarchy) called Baſcuenze, as I ſaid, 
; &« or. Lengua Baſtongada.. EE nn nh 


9 


« In 


ths 


FI „1 Kiltay; and home parts of N. 
Cy var?” T Have refided above a twelve- 
o month, and there have attempted to 
& Learn that tongue; but to very little 
"= purpoſe, as it is of a nature Haite 
G different from the Latin, Spaniſh, 
e and French? nay, if our learned know 
« what" they ſay, quite different from 
« any other Language that ever was fami- 
7 liar to the Europeans. — 
FBut I fee, that we are quitting our 
e firſt {abject very faſt (faid the Canon,) 
t and are going to launch into another 
15 not big. to be exhauſted. Let us 
5 going to IR N we will 
a talk of the Biſoayans, and of their 
0 language, manners, and country. Let 2» 
«© us" conclude this day's talk with the 
. common ſaying, that the Devil is not 
4 ſo black as he is painted, nor the 
e Spaniards ſo idle and wicked . 
8 Frenehmen are * to affirm.” 
on, Such 


0 


| 3s 2 

. was 1 ſubſtance off our r long 
chit-chat this afternoon, and ſuch is the 
opinion that my new acquaintance has 
of the inhabitants of Spain in general, 
and of the Aragonians in particular. 
But what he has here ſaid of thoſe that 
live in the inner parts of this kingdom, 
| a man needs be no conjurer to know, 
that it may likewiſe juſtly be faid of all 
people that live in the inner parts of any 
large country whatſoever. It is only in 
great and populous towns, that the pro- 
fligate can eaſily aſſociate to keep each 
other in countenance, and hide their 
. wickedneſs behind that of others: 
whereas in ſmall Places, few dare to be 
vicious, partly for want of company, 
and partly becauſe wickedneſs i is of little 
"aſe; and ſoon detected among the few. 
The writers of travels are therefore. very 
blameable, who fall indiſtinctly upon 


any large nation, and brand_the whole 5 


maſs of its individuals with thoſe vices, 
which * have happened to remark 
I more 


- 


* 


rave; | 


more frequent amongſt. the inhabitants 
of a populous metropolis. - The peeviſh | 


ſadtyriſt, who paints any nation as per- 
fectly corrupted, and the bucolic rhymer, 
| who deſcribes another as perfectly i inno- 


cent, depart equally from truth, and, as 


far as in them lies, they both deceive 

their reader for which they ought to be 
| equally cenſured ; 3. yet. not with any de- 
gree of ſeverity, as in fact no body is 
the dupe of their exaggerated pictures 
- and deſcriptions, as every reader has been 
early taught to make due allowance for 5 


poetical malignity, and poetical good- | | 
nature. But that man does not come 
under this predicament, who truſting to 
the diſtance of places, and the difficulty | 
of detection, repreſents nations in falſe 

colours, gives a bad character to this, * 
and a worſe to that; thus endeavouring 


to raiſe and maintain prejudices and ani- 


 moſities i in one part of mapkind againſt 


another. Such a man ought not only to 8 


be ſeverely 8 and deteſted, but 
TY — 


— 
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driven amongſt canibals and ſavages, as | 
a common enemy to the great common- 
wealth of mankind. To aveid being 

ranked in the claſs of ſuch infamous 

defamers, let no body write any thing 
of his travels when in the paroxyſm of 
that ſpleen, that will naturally beſiege 
a mind amidſt the numerous and un- 
avoidable inconveniencies of a long 
journey. Writing only when in good 
humour, I am pretty confident that we 
ſhall find all men pretty nearly: the ſame 
55 in every country, and that no travel- 
Writer ſhall beſtow upon millions the | 

invectives that are ROY ue . a 
few thouſands. 

Let us now come to G hort ſtory 
of this day. We dined at the venta de 
Santa Lucia, three leagues diſtant from 

this village of Bajalardæ, and fituated in 
the midſt of a ſmall deſart. The ventero 
told me, chat he . WR frag: 
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ne ting of 
that w | houſe, which can frarce 
Have colt ſuch a ſum in building. No- 
mies is proportionably ſo dear through- 
ant Spain, as the rent of ventas and 
1 — the n of 
1 1 to Ache 5 
| But the inceſſant paſſage of large 
— muleteers, furniſhes him with 
ſufficĩent means of ſatisfying his land- 
=? lord, and maintaining himſelf and 1 
mily over and aboye; and the habit of 
= being juſt to thoſe fellows, who certainly 
would not put up with any impoſition of 
| his readers him indiſtinctiy honeſt with 
every body elſe, that comes under his 
roof. He gave the Canon and me a good 
fowl, a _ * eee a Gag 
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and a bit of cheeſe, beſides bread and 
wine: yet my ſhare of the reckoning. 


1 aid not addict to quite four reals. Had of 


he charged us thrice as much, we 
ſhould not have thought him immode- - 
rate; and I told him fo as we ſhook 

hands at parting. I know you would 


7 not, anſwered the man: but yo no quiero 
ir al inferno por uſtedes, © T will not go 


to hell for the ſake of your worſhips.” 
'Tis pity, thought I, that virtue is ſo 
| miſerably clad, and fo wretchedly lodged. 
A cloud of women ſurrounded us as 
we alighted here, all haſtily knitting 
ſtockings, which they offered to ſell us 
For only nine reals a pair, though their 
worſted is very fine and very thinly ſpun. 
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